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MEMORY. 



High on a mountain, the far-honour'd fang 
Of Mem'ry tow'rs, O Time, abave thy plain* 
Whose far-withdrawing boundaries to the sight 
Melt in grey mists, and vanish into night : 
There Mem'ry's num'rous daughters still enrol 
The deeds of Chronus on the living scroll* 
Nine ample portals dignify the dome 
Where oft the furies of Oblivion come, 
Raging for entrance, but the Muses nine 
(Each at her sev'ral portal, sev'ral shrine) 
Repel the rushing rout with energy divine. 

O Mem'ry, Reason's still improving friend, 
Whose* a£h oft miss, when missing thee, their end; 
Vain all their force, an army's march by night* 
A plunge in chaos ere the birth of light. 
With thee fair Fancy, sister pow'r, combin'd, 
Lures into Virtue's path the feeling mind* 
Which oft exults, from Fear's dark bodings fiae, 
To trace anew the joys foregone with thee, 
Still on the past to fix the tender thought, 
And woo the wisdom by reflection wrought. 



! 



* The schoolmen could argue well, but wanted that solid erudition 
which was to be remembered, and might haye turned their faculty of 
ratiocination to good account. 
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Clinging on thee, heart-aching man, dismay'd 

By signs of death which all his hopes invade, 

Thee on thy tablet prays to grave his name, 

Still fondly pants to win some form of Fame, 

Lifes airy semblance still through life pursues, 

Nor gains till death, what, dead, he seems to lose. 

Eor say, dear Memory, is it not a meed 

Devoutly to be wish'd, of Virtue's deed, 

To win thy blazon, and in Fame to last 

When all beneath this sun but Fame is passed ? 

Embalming Glory sheds the rich perfume 

That mocks the noisome horrors of die tomb, 

Cheers drooping merit, and through many an age } 

(Oh ! 'tis true Virtue's priceless heritage !) \ 

Awakes the godlike worth that scorns Oblivion's rage. } 

Glory well-earn'd is Life's last flowering meant, 

Presag'd by Hope, matures the fruit content, 

And streaks content with colours of delight, 

That bring by fits the gleams of Heav'n to sight. 

But few are they who fill Life's little space, 

This scarce-seen tablet, with such hues of grace. 

That here times hence the worthy may repair, 

To mark the models Truth pronounces fair, 

Till emulous their genius glows sublime, 

To fling abroad its brightest blaze on Time. 

Oh ! pang severe, the love of deathless fame, 
When this fine warmth is struggling into flame, 
And, richly dowVd, bemoans the smothering weight 
Of dull-ey'd Folly, and invidious Hate, ' 
Too heedless Friendship, too ungen'rous Power, 
And all the crawling crafts which Fame devour; 



MEMORY, 



God's stamp of genius in die godlike mind 
Beams out a healing sun to bless mankind, 
Should this pure orb of heav'nly wisdom shine 
A flame still streaming fresh from Love divine, 
That only spring whose vivifying might 
Play'd all Creation's glories into sight. 
And blended still with wisdom, forms the blaze 
Of cheering warmth and beautifying rays, 
Which fosters best God's work, and best his will displays. 



i 
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TO 

LAURA. 



Fair Modesty builds Virtue's fence, 
And yields the cooling gale and shade,' 

When burning Vice young Innocence 
Would with her fev'ring beams invade. 

Fancy bright blooms a paradise, 
When Modesty adorns the round, 

Her pure ambrosial fruit supplies, 

And broiders with her flow'rs the ground. 

There we no rugged rocks behold, 
Where fire-ey'd Anger seeks his cell, 

Nor howling wolves assail that fold, 
Nor satyrs peep from brambly dell. 

The gale is Zephyr's gentlest breath, 
The landscape Nature's fairest forms, 

Nor rude Intemp'rance hastens death, 
Where modest Health resists her storms, 

O Modesty, whose sacred worth 
A thousand angel-graces wears, 

And whilst it makes a heay'n on earth, 
Thy pupil man for Heav'n prepares t 



TO tAURA.^ 5 



Thy genius and thy influence bright 
With rapture I confess — and own, 

When female Beauty guards thy right, 
Thou shin'st a seraph on his throne. 

Then, well-born Laura, let me pay 

My tributary praise to thee, 
Who can Minerva's shield display, 

To guard insulted Modesty. 

Whilst she is safe, thy gen'rous mind 
All Friendship's healing worth displays ; 

$ut shou'd'<st thou her endanger'd find, 
Thine is the light'ning's blasting blaze, 

Thus thy sweet sex has different charms 

The cause of Virtue to maintain — 
To vanquish Vice ftie keenest arms— 
- The softest arts to vanquish pain. 
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EPISTLE 

FROM 

DORIS TO PHOEBE. 



OB TKK CULTIVATION OF LAST1MC CHARMS. 



Phoebe, when Mary's roseate hue, 

Or Harriot's graceful mein, 
Or Lucy's eyes so brightly bjpe, 

Or Anna's look serene, 

Your tongue with ready praise employ, 
As if you own'd each charm, 

From me your raptures banish joy, 
And wake a fierce alarm. 

For, oh ! these charms are not my own, 

But you are young and f$ir, 
Nor blind, nor bald, nor toothless grown. 

Can give the praise you share. 

And yet would my immortal part 

All Virtue's worth attain, 
Rich in the beauties of the heart, 



What cause have I for pain 1 \ 



AN EPISTLE FROM DORIS TO PHOEBE* J 

The eye desires the apple's bloom, 

The gale its fragrance woos, 
But Reason, spite of lost perfume. 

Is pleas'd the fruit to choose. 

That fruit which Age may deem its own, 

Demands the amplest boast, 
Should mild Benevolence atone 

For Youth's fair blossoms lost. 

Should Knowledge lend die soul benign 

Her many-pointing rays ; 
Not flames from Passion's torrent line, 

Not Youth's consuming blaze. 

Since in Life's eve Experience bright f 

Yet gently shining, yields 
Thro' the pure air an equal light 

To silver Reason's fields. 

There all that Nature asks is found, 

And shines distinctly there ; 
No earthquakes rock the vapour'd ground, 

No whirlwinds storm the air- 
No furies, Envy, Pride, and Strife, 

With fever-ey'd Desire, 
O'er this sequester'd vale of life 

Hurl their volcanic fire. 

But Piety, majestic fair, 

And Meekness, still at hand. 
And Cheerfulness unchain'd from Care, 

The realms of Peace command. 
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Plain Neatness calls each house her own t 

And plants her garden near, 
Where never, owls from ruins moan, 

But linnets charm the ear* 

Though Use is gard'ner, ipodest Joy* 

Ask Art to tend the flower, 
Bid tufted rose and jasmine rise, 

And weave the woodbine bower* 

No sea-resembling lakes are seen, 
Nor catara&s wrench their way, 

But chrystal brooks thro' meadows green, 
In soft meanders play. 

Content, where'er her eyes she throws* 

Snatching her jocund flute, 
Sings, * Here at last is my repose, 

4 And here my sweetest fruit — 

* This is the port of peace which Heav'ri, 

* Pitying world-wearied Age, 

* Has still to Reason's vot'ries giv'n 

* From Passion's stormy rage ; 

* But hither from the storms of life, 

* Life's pilgrims never flee, 

« But when, extindt each spark of Strife, 

* They walk with Charity.* 

Then wherefore should I deign lament 

The body's beauty gone, 
Who in the bow'rs of calm Content 

Can make the soul's my own ? 



Ofc ?H& UKtON O* 

WISDOM WITH VIRTUE. 



Tis true, in Life's precarious sky 
Comes many a tempest flitting by, 

And all must feel some storm — 
Yet sure the wise and worthy know 
How best to bend beneath the blow 

Which cannot them deform. 

When Wisdom's shield is Virtue's aid* 
We view with scorn the spe&ral shade 

Which Ignorance alarms; 
For oft 'tis seen that, slowly wise, 
E'en Virtue's self a martyr dies, 

For want of Wisdom's arms : 

Her meed awaits her — but e'en here 
Let Fortune bless her bright career, 
Let Truth rise high in praise, 
Let the whole host of men unite 
To give the good their proper light, 
The throne of Truth to raise- 
rs. //» c 
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And from its rich effulgence throw 
Heav'n's glories on the world below ; 

Be this the gen'ral plan ; 
All else is vain, is worse than nought, 
Beneath the toil of human thought, 

The dignity of man. 

Death deals in vain his shafts around, 
For, unadmonish'd, still abound 

The votaries of the day, 
Who, howsoe'er they turn their toys, 
Forget the business of the wise, 

And still but toil to play. 

Hence life becomes a scene, where Art, 
Of Cunning born, performs her part, 

'Till seen in Virtue's place ; 
There on her base the statue stands, 
And, useless, from the crowd commands 

The tributes which disgrace. 

Praise by the conscience is bestow'd, 
Which seeks its theatre in God, 

Yet friendly to the time, 
No slave 9 it serves eternal Truth 
Thro* rev'rend age, and gen'rous youth, 

With energy sublime. 

A clod, a pebble, and a reed 
The little runlet's course impede ; 

But noble rivers, glide, 
Majestic in their pace, and flow 
Thro* many a realm, and there bestow 

The fertilizing tide. 
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Thus strong is Worth where Wisdom leads, 
.And still serenely she proceeds, 

Till, Time's obstructions o'er, . 
With congregated pow'rs she gain 
Eternity's untroubled main, 
~ That sea without a shore — 

Whose glorious light is God's own face, 
Refledting with reflected grace, 

Where all the blest reside 
(In happy isles that stud the sea, 
Or yield it many a galaxy) 

With perfedt bliss supply'd.* 



* What Bishop Butler says (in hit golden book upon the analogy be* 
tween natural and revealed religion) on the subjed of prudence* merits 
the utmost attention. But let not the worldling mistake that great 
writer, whose recommended prudence has nothing selfish In it, but Im- 
ports a predominant colledlon of mind, a constant exertion of reason 
in the government of passion, and the regulation of condud, in con- 
formity with the most per fed virtue* 
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THE 

GRAND DEJEUNE.* 

I T 

Deep immcrs'd the 'squire Clay in his countrify'd airs, 
From the hundreds of Yorkshire to London repairs : 
There the 'squire, for the first time, by madam is led, 
Young madam, his bride, in the modish life bred, 
Broad-bebuckled, he dangles his cane, in fine coat, 
But the jargon of Yorkshire still screams in his throat ; 
And the booby fox-hunter but looks die more prim, 
Easy manners ^ffe&ing, and alamode whim — 
And a laughs, and a grins, and a struts, and a stumbles, 
And at concerts a sleeps, and at dances a tumbles. 
Lo ! a wasby-fac'd lord, pale, and sallow, and thin, 
Recolle&s his old friend, and salutes with a grin, 
Who, with frogJantern visage, compar'd to the 'squire, 
Is the pale moon eclip&'d by the sun'a glowing fire. 
Quoth the peer, by the ford, I protest, my dear Clay, 
Tkate your presence shall honour my grand dejeune. 
Your grand dejeune — what is. that, my dear lord, 
(Quoth the staring 'squire), construe that outlandish word. 
Heh, heh, you droll gig (says the peer), then I pray 
Thate to breakfast you'll come — thatis the grand dejeune : 



* Thia flight poem ii founded upon a fa& mentioned in a news-papei. 
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I've at Wandtitr a little snug cottage, and neat. 
Where to-morrow ate breakfast a few friends will meet — 
Where I hope tkate you'll do me die honour to be — 
jfrte tor Akmaehts? adieu, my dear creature — heh, heh! 

Duly booted, the 'tquire now has mounted his horse. 
And to breakfast at fVandesor directed his course; 
Just at eight in the morn he arriv'd at the gate, 
But the cottage appears a proud mansion of state. 
With a due rat-tat-tat at die door thunders Harry, 
Such the thump, that they are not long suffer'd to tarry. 
Usher'd duly the 'squire to the drawing-room hies, 
Where on damask couch, dress'd alamode, haply lies, 
Half awake, and half sleeping, a beautiful fair, 
Who with courtesy rose, and a languishing air : 
Pm astonish'd, she says, that my lord is not come, 
Pray be seated, sir, sure he can't long be from home; 
Oft my lord has describ'd Mr. Clay as his friend, 
Here I hope a short visit you do not intend — 
Better hours, my good sir, in the country you keep, 
And perhaps you are now not unwilling to sleeps 
Tine, it is rather late, and I cannot declare 
Precisely the time when my lord may be here : 
Would you choose that le tnaitre should shew you to bed? 
With eyes goggling wide in his blunderful head, 
To bed, say you Madam — dear me— why — and then 
A grinn'd, and a stammer'd, and goggled again — 
Then a lecr'd, and a sidled— for plump on his mind 
Pour'd in some conceits of a favour design'd 
By the beauteous and bountiful dame of the house — 
For a thought of her scraggy-bon'd, ague-fae'd spouse ; 
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Then he boldly began to die couch to advance, 
And the lady starts up as one woke from a trance — 
Are you mad, are you mad, sir — perdition — my lord 
Shall shew you he wears a brave gentleman's sword ; 
For this at so late an hour here are you come, 
No doubt well-informM that my lord was from home. 
Lack a lack, says the 'squire, this is strange, noble dame, 
For here with no evil intention I came, 
But, proud the commands of my lord t 9 obey, 
And, invited, I came to your grand dejeune. 
Well I vow, says her la'ship, I see the mistake> 
Which had never been made had not I been the rake, 
And, fatigued, to undress had been so disinclin'd, 
That I loung'd on the couch to recover my mind. 
Recompos'd then, the 'squire with politeness replies, 
Whilst the sweetest sleep closes your beautiful eyes, 
I will dine, as engag'd, with Sam Silk in Cheapside— 
Then here after dinner again will I ride, 
Take a whiff of the sweet country aii: in the way, 
And then breakfast with lords at your grand dejeune. 



PITHY ADVICE 

TO 

A Gentleman Commoner of Christ-Cxurcit* 



The books of yore 
Account a bore, 

Greek, Hebrew, Roman, all; 
In Scotch and French 
Your genius drench, 

And quaff 'em great and small. 
Let Hume in part 
Be learn'd by heart ; 

Great Hume, that Northern light* 
No sooner shone, 
Than quick were gone 

The fogs of ancient night. 
Then in a ring 
Let's dance and sing, 

And many a paean roar, 

For Hume has taught 
That Truth is nought, 

First principles no more. 

Snapt is the clue / 

Which, kept in view, 

Was held the way to knowledge ; 
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But since there's none. 

My friend, begone, 
Nor pelt thy brain in college. 

And as some say 

We are but clay, 
Without one jot of spirit, 

It is no matter 

To make such clatter, 
About our moral merit. 

Moral indeed ! 

A better creed 
Now wakes the soul of Laughter, 

The present hour 

Is in our power, 
A fig for what's hereafter. 

To think forbear, 

* Twill give you care, 
Reading your wit will spoil: 

Nor fancy thrives 

Where Mem'ry lives, 
The fruit of learned toil. 

Your Christ-Church rates 

Were made by fools, 
Whose brains old books impaired, 

And Bagot's self 

An Attic elf, 
By Christian manners marr'd. 

The tale of Cato, 

The grace of Plato, 
And Tully's tuneful prate, 

Still there inspire 

The classic fire, 
That elsewhere's out of date : 
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ConcenterM there, 

From Heav'n knows where, 
Burns bright the antique lore. 

Else things sublime 

Had fled the Clime, 
And Learning been no more. 

Would she were gone, 

Nor there alone 
Her hoary form presented, 

For, sooth I weCn, 
/ This age had been 

Without die hag contented 
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THE 

PYTHAGOREAN TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS* 



Remote from Bath's Parnassian cliiYle, 
Where Beauty prompts the graceful rhymej 
And polish'd poets trim their lays, 
£mbitious of Bath-Easton's bays* 
A rustic bard may well despair 
A wreath of such renown to wear- 
Despair to win an honour'd place 
Where Wit reigns paramount with Grace* 
Yet will I pay my letter'd mite 
Where Anstey's self is proud to write, 
Where Whaley's genius mild, and chaste, 
Unfolds the fairy scenes of Taste ; 
Where Gouch presents his classic lines, 
And Poulter's manly spirit shines ; 
Where Attic Harris, spite of age, 4 
Well-humour'd plays the laughing sage j 
And beauteous Seward's far-fam'd Muse, 
Whilst she the plaintive Graces woos 
(Successful votary at their shrine)* 
Glows with the Epic force sublime. 



9 For Bath-Eastern. 
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Sweet Fancy's Ariels hovering nigh, 
Her daedal treasures still supply, 
Pleas'd, on the stream from Anna's soul, 
The gorgeous freight thro' times to roll. 

Yet pardon me, ye polish'd train, 
That when I wish'd some fitting strain, 
I musM with infinite vexation 
On this said theme of transmigration 
(Of which so much you've heard to-day), 
For not a word I found to say ; 
By Ovid's self was uninspir'd, 
Nor Thomson's gen'rous pathos firM — 
Dry Stanley still could less impart 
The tuneful impulse to my heart — 
The birds in vain were heard to sing 
Around me with the glee of spring — 
In vain I saw the lambkins play, 
They could not hint one pleasing lay, 
Akin to me tho' lamb and bird — 
Not one poetic fancy stirr'd. 
Vex'd with my dulness, of my theme, 
I dropt asleep, and dream'd this dream :— <• 



Methought the Samian sage appear'd, 
And, much emag'd, a dagger rear*d : 
«* Die, wretch, die stupid wretch," he cry'd, 
And thrust die dagger in my sido ; 
I scream'd— I groan'd— I sunk — and, sprawling, dy ! 
Soon as my body ceas'd from quaking, 
My soul, be sure, in dreadful taking, 



.1 
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SKpt oat (excuse me) hurry-scurry — 
Blew me (quoth I), whence all this hurry 1 
For forth it bounc'd, and bounded so, 
I marvellVI where die thing would go, 
When quick it flew to such a place 
As my description would disgrace, 
So very fair it was to view, 
And all the spectacles so new, 
Elysian quite— and there, methought, 
A temple tow Yd of marble wrought. 
Therein I enter'd with a throng 
Of shadowy ghosts, nor tarried long 
Ere Minos came, but came alone, 
And seats him on his ebon throne, 
Then darts around a piercing eye, 
And bids the British ghosts draw nigh, 

A meddling spirit, tall, and meagre, 
With squeaking voice, and visage eager^ 
(A slender isicle his nose, 
His scull, a bubble school-boy blows), 
Waving, with something like to hands, 
A roll, the shivering sprites commands 
To stand arraiig'd the judge before, . 
And slowly reads their master o'er. 
My tiny system shook with fear 
When I came sneaking in the rear, 
Qbedient to that dread decree 
Which favour forces not, nor fee : 
Then did my conscious folly curse 
My many trespasses in verse. 
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" Know," 6aid the judge, " Britaimic spirits, * 

That now, according to your merits, 

To your past lives, with due relation, 

I fix your coming transmigration. 

Sirs, 'tis your fate to live again, 

Corporeal, but no longer men, 

Ordain'd by turns to animate 

The brutal and the human state : 

But now what brutes 'tis your's to he, 

Awarded is by my decree. 

Come Churchill forth." 

Oh ! horrid sight, 

Forth came a vast misshapen sprite ; 
With angry scowl it proudly swell'd, 
Dar'd not resist, but, thus compelPd 
To st?nd its trial, curs'd its chain, 
Furious to find resistance vain. 

" Churchill," proceeds the judge, " to thee 
" A mighty dow'r of poesy 
" Was by benignant Nature given, 
" Fresh from the living fount of Heaven : 
" Thine was the pow'r by magic verse 
*' The soul q{ esring man to pierce* 
" High sense of virtue to impart, 
M And woo to worth the melte4 heart— • 



• Be so kind, good reader, as to sound spirits in such a manner as 
|t may rhyme to merits : and, mind you, whenever you read poems, 
thus to favour the poet on a similar occasion, when the latitude of the 
pronunciation in u&e admits of such an indulgence. 
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" But starting from this glorious sphere, k 
" And 9 unrestrained by moral fear, 
" Fa&ious, and servile to a few, 
" Of general good you scorn'd the view f 
" And, led by. meteors of the hour, 
" Deep sunk your dread poetic power. 
" Your partial poems, coarsely wrought, 
" Without the rich expence of thought, 
" To Truth unknown and graceful Art,., 
«« Held a short tenure of jhe heart, 
«< And, fram'd the beings of a day, 
•• Fast from remembrance fleet away. 

" Be this then, bard, thy penal state, 
" An ass's form to animate, 
" In Caledonian mountains born, 
" Where anguish'd Famine frowns forlorn, 
" Where scarce a thistle can be found 
«* Upon the bleak and moorish ground : 
" And to consummate thy disaster, 
" Be thine some choleric, churlish master,- 
« Who, raging at thy sullen spirit, 
« Shall pay thee for thy past demerit, 
" And many a kick fron* sinewy Scot,. 
" Shall make thee rue thy lowly lot." 
The spirit then was bade begone, 
That Sawney might assert his own- 

A sort of simper stole around, 
When Sterne stood bowing to the ground j 
Next on die roll, he ready came, 
And laughter shook his fine-drawn frame.' 
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" Sterne," says the judgfe, " your jocund sprite 
" I well absolve from all affright : 
" Your Tristram's tale shall oft Compose 
" The sense of* Life's too certain woes, 
" Oft force on wrinkled Care, a smile, 
" And sooth the soul oppress'd with toil— 
" Oft teach obdurate hearts to feel 
" By scenes that none could paint so well— 
" Oft humble pride to social ease, 
" And smooth the couch of slow disease. 
" Friend Rhadamanthus at his tea 
" Not seldom reads thy page with glee, 
u Nor seldom on my table's seen 
•' Depi£ur*d Toby on his green. 
" Your's was a joyous, gentle part, 
" A sprightly wit, and feeling heart ; 
" Your coming life then I contrive 
" The very life you'd vfish to live : 
" A squirrel hence you're made by me, 
" To frisk awhile in forest, free ; 
" But when your fredlom shall be lost, 
" Misdeem not then your fortune crossM— • 
" Your lovely form and playful air 
" Shall charm some meek Maria fair, 
" And you her captive shall not grieve, 
" But scorn the forest her's to live, 
" For she will cull your kernel feast, 
" For she will smooth your downy nest— ■ 
" And you, no more poor Yorick, prest 
" With love shall sleep on Beauty's breast." 
Enraptur'd, Yorick skipp'd away, 
For Minos now accosted Gray. 
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" Superior bard, thy thrilling lyre 
" Could Pity's sweetest sense inspire ; 
" But when thy Muse with rapture glow'd, 
" Such heavenly strains sublimely flow'd, 
u m We marvell'd not a mortal tongue 
" Could not the sounds divine prolong. 
" Be thine then life in realms above, 
" A second eagle thou to Jove, 
" So well the first thy magic lyre 
" Portray'd in all his force and fire ; 
" The bolts of Jove, majestic, bear, 
" And, seated on his sceptre, hear 
44 Apollo's harmony divine, 
" Surpassing, yet resembling thine". 
" Behold, blest bard, yon opening skies* 
«* For there thy radiant journey lies-" 

The bard has fled, ?nd next appears, 
With all the majesty of years, 
Without its ails, a spirit mild, 
On whom the judge serenely smil'd ; 
Fair on his gracious brow was set 
A visionary coronet. 

" O Lyttelton," the judge prxtfeok, 
" A blissful boon awaits your deeds : 
" Your life was gentle as your tongue, 
" Tun'd each to Virtue's moral* song ; 
" And, born to shine with blended fame, 
" You grae'd the bard's and patriot's name. 



* Mofum dulce melfts. 
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" Hence I assign you such a state 

" As Quiet loves, and Joy sedate, 

" Far from the haunts of xnadd'ning Folly* 

" Yet dear to pleasing melancholy. 

" In shadowy glade, and verdant grove, 

" Where Taste with you rejoic'd to rove, 

" In wild wood sang to tuneful shell, 

" And taught you how to sing as well ; 

" Yes, in your Hagley's fairy scene 

" Your future days shall glide serine, 

" Your Lucy there you'll meet again, 

" And charm her with your living strain, 

41 With your lov'd Lucy there shall dwell* 

" No more a lonely Philomel. 

" Assume your way, nor linger long 

" To charm her with your soothing sbng. H 

Then Browne appears, in order call'd. 
When Cibber's* vengeful spirit bawl'd, 
' Would you dispose him to his wish, 
< Dispatch him hence a flying fish/f— 



• On account of Mr. Browne's exquisite representation of him in the 
" Pipe of Tobacco." 

f At a supper at Dr. Markham's, after the Westminster play, Lord 
Lyttelton said to Mr. Browne (on the latter expressing a fear that his 
lordship was going), " No, no, you are so entertaining, 'tis impossible 
*' *o leave you : you are like the nightingale, that sings sweetest at 
•• midnight." — • I thank you, my lord/ replied Mr. B. * for your c^m- 
' parison ; but I resemble more the flying fish, and whilst my wings are 
4 wet, can soar above my native element ; but as soon as they grow 
" dry, I drop into it again.' See the worthy Bishop Newton's life «f 
himself, where this anecdote is recorded. 
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With frown severe, then Minos cries, 

" The lark, that warbles to die skies, 

" Can sometimes warble on the ground ; 

" Thus Browne's rare harp could sweedy sound, 

" Whether, to comic theme apply'd, 

" With the low-warbling lark it vied, . 

" Or wound to heav'nly harmony, 

" Surpass'd his descants in the sky. 

" Then, master of the tuneful art, 

" Assume this bird's melodious part. 

" Go, bard, and, poiz'd upon your wing, 

" Still with your wonted sweetness sing; 

" Go, bard, and take your airy way 

" Where Worf *s* pure waves meand'ring stray, 

" And something there will bless your sight, 

" To wake your music's utmost might. 

" Thou cur," to Cibber, Minos said, 
" Commence the turnspit's smutty trade, 
14 And, when the grating jack runs round, 
" You'll ply with vigour at the sound ; 
u For sure such rascal rumbling flow'd, 
" When Csesar heard your annual ode." 

Zounds, what of mc will Minos make ? 
Says Thornton— ha, old Justice, speak. — 
• " An ape's your proper part alone, 
Quoth Minos, " Hence an ape, be gone." 



• The river Worf, in Shropshire, by which his son (now a second 
time representative in Parliament of the Borough of Bridgnorth) resides, 
and has not more adorned tht place by an elegant mansion, and the 
cultivation of its environs, than by a life of exemplary vixtue. 
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This dauntless child of genuine sport 

Dread Minos mock'd, and skipp'd from court. 

A very rose in snow appears 
Gay Chesterfield, and, scorning years, 
Alertly bends him to the ground, 

Then upright stands, 

Kisses both hands, 
And looks, and smiles, and smirks around : 
Meagre his phiz, as heretofore, 
But now rheumatic cramps are o'er, 
And thence he bends with pliant motion 
To pay the Graces due devotion. 
« Well, noble judge, your will I wait, 

< PleasM that your will, my lord, is fate, 
« And confident your politesse 

« Will yield the polish'd peer a dress 
« That may his quondam manners suit, 

< And I shall be a honncte brute.' — 

« Be — you shall be. what I shall make you*** 
(Says Minos), " pjeer, I don't mistake you, 
" Here my award, for selfish grace 
" Admits no honourable place : 
" Men may be charm 'd by such deceit, 
" But hope not Minos thus to cheat. 
" How weak, with all your wit refin'd, 
" To think that Stanhope's manly mind 
" Could brook your puppy-pranking art, 
" Could so from British feelings start, 
" As to fulfil your quaint desire, 
*' And pliant aps his apish sire \ 
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" Fool thus to teaze the noble youth, 

" And lay your paint on fairer Truth, 

" Whose deep-dy'd charms will ne'er decay, 

" Though Art's thin figments melt away* 

" No vulgar brute forsooth you'll be, 

«' And you must dictate my decree ; 

« But by tremendous Styx I swear, 

" That you shall be a dancing bear, 

" Just what you toil'd to make your *>o— - 

" So fares it with you — peer, be gone/ 9 

Then SmoDet came to be new made, 
Who plied the scribbler's every trade. 
The judge pronouncing soon his fate, 
Assign'd him the camelion's state. — 
The gentle Goldsmith then became 
A gentle cat of gentle dame, 
And mew'd so musically, that 
The judge half wish'd t' unmake die cat f 
But, thinking of his envy, sent 
Poor puss away, though ill-content. — 
A singing bird, in cage confin'd, 
Was the next lot to Lloyd assign'd. — 
And, as 'twas then in court depos'd, 
The phoenix had his cent'ry clos'd, 
Garrick was posted to the pyre, 
His glorious form to reinspire. 

Lo ! on a sudden, Minos cries, 
(Ah ! nothing 'scapes his piercing eyes !) 
u Come Johnson forth," (for in the rem 
Thfi judge beheld the sage appear, 
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Just enter'd) " come, great spirit, forth, 

" And reap the rich reward of worth.** 

He seem'd, his first presentment seen, 

A second Minos in his mien, 

Thron'd Wisdom triumph'd in his eye. 

His' form Olympian majesty. 

" Whate'er long ages hence thy state" 

(Said Minos) «? in the book of fate, 

" However high thy being shine, 

" And crown its course with state divine, 

" Thou may'st not now expeft from me 

" A higher meed than this decree : — 

" In Asia, where the first man rose, 

" And Pleasure's stream through Eden flowSf 

" Begirt by mists, fair Paradise, 

u Unseen to most, impervious, lies ; 

" Tho' Sin's dire dissonance in man 

*' Broke harsh oh Heav'n's harmonious plan— 

** Tho' there no soul of man has place, 

" Rob'd in the form of human race, 

" Yet there a few by my decrees, 

*' Lapp'd in their new garb, roam at ease 

*t 'Mid all delights, where eagles play 

" Wi{Ji doves, and now no jnore his prey 

" Perch'd on the spaniel birds are seen, 

" Whilst, o'er the greyhound on the green, 

" Again the leverets and again 

" Their little legs in leaping strain ; 

*' The blameless heifer free from care 

" Lies by the leopard in his lair — 

" And when thou enter'st Paradise 

** (The gates will open at thy voice), 
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" Thy form the Lion's, thou shalt see 

u That none will there thy presence flee, 

" But march to meet thee with triumphant glee.' 

Bards after bards, as muster'd, came, 
Whom it were waste of words to name. 
Some could but barely tag die rhyme, 
Of Taste devoid, and soul sublime, 
But counting syllables with care, 
Sent the verse rolling Heav'n knows where. 
Some, big with Byshe, mechanic wrought, 
Whistling mere verse for want of thought — 
To music grant 'em some pretence^ 
The tune is good, — but where's the sense * 
How would you laugh could I relate 
Their merits weigh'd, and suited fate; 



./ 



* The transmigration of Johnson is added to the original; for the 
faults of Johnson such excuses may be made as must very much soften 
cur sense of them. Those faults I have occasionally noticed in this 
collection of poems, and I aha 11 more fully, in a subsequent poem, ex- 
press my sense of his extraordinary merit. He certainly made a most 
glorious stand in the cause of good order, virtue, and religiou — of 
sound knowledge and manly eloquence. — Yet 1 cannot %ut think with 
Mr. Mason, &c. (a very respedable See.) that the friends of poetry must 
protest against many of his poetical laws ; and I cannot but think with 
his very able and candid historian Mr. Murphy, that the language of 
this conqueror, like the bow of the Norman William, is not manageable 
by the general hand, or that it is fit as a model for geneitl imitation. I 
reprobate his invidious treatment of his cotemporaries. Though I send 
him into Paradise as a lion, 1 send Gray as an eagle toOlympus. Gray, 
in my opinion, had faculties to merit of mankind as much as Johnson ; 
but the latter worked more, has obliged muse, and has a right to more 
flory. 
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The florid witling made a jay, 
A parrot him that stole his lay — 
The sonnetteer, that writes and spells, 
A squirrel cag'd with jingling bells — 
And him that writes he knows not what, 
A hooting owl, or squeaking bat* 
Some female poets too were there, 
That ill despis'd domestic care, 
Whom Minos well decreed to roam 
As dirty ducks around their home — 
And some, that towYd with loftiest mind, 
To lowly pig-sty are assign'd, 
Or she-dogs made to guard their houses, 
Or tag behind their quondam spouses, 
Tamely their poor tame dears to follow, 
Poor, since their wives had woo'd Apollo, 
And, whilst their ladyships were wooing, 
Had let their households run to ruin. 

When Minos for his last decree, 
Address'd himself to model me, 
Much did I tremble, much afraid 
Some abje£t reptile to be made, 
At best an owl, or goose, or sheep, 
From fear of which I shook off sleep, 
And, shivering at the fancied evil, 
Wish'd poor Pythag'ras at the d 1. 



THE 

TRIAL OF POLLIO 

IN THE COURT OF CANDOUAt 



Written in 1778. 



*Tis Somewhere in the British land 
Where Candour with supreme command 
His sacred court is said to hold, 
Sacred from influence, art, and gold. 
Here on a throne with ivory bright 
Sits Candour rob'd in ermine white. 
Justice is blind, that God severe, 
But Candour's eye assists his ear ; 
Keen to discern each little sign 
On which to build his grace divine, 
And Mercy's balm to deal around 
Where penal woe infli&s a wound. 



But tell me, says the Critic, where 
Sits Candour in this iv'ry chair ? 
For truly ne'er on earth could I 
His goodness feel, or form descry. 
Peace, Critic, let it now suffice, 
I saw it with poetic eyes, 
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Those eyes which hither dart their ray, 

Than what are made of common day— * 

Or else the 'foresaid court to find, 

I, peradventure, had been blind* 

But to the bus'ness of the court— 

'Twas on a day of great resort, 

When all around the clerk had cried 

The noble Pollio would be tried. 

No drunken 'squire with stupid stare, 1 

No nodding juryman was there, > 

Nor stifF-back'd sheriff perch'd upon his chair : J 

Yet here and there an advocate 

In decent order ready sat. 



Beside the judge a gallery rais'd, 
With a bright train of ladies blaz'd ; 
There Candour oft bestow'd a look, 
And thence due inspiration took. 
For sure such spectacles impart 
The tenderest feelings to his heart, 
And that mild breast with Pity move, 
With Pity, sister sweet of Love. 
The men promiscuous stood below 
In best attire, a goodly show : 
No yellow-visag'd mob was there 
With gaol-torn coat and tangled hair. 
But all was lib'ral, all was clean — 
Such courts on earth are seldom seen. 
The bar was wrought of cedar wood, 
And graceful there the culprit stood. 
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Th' accuser rose, with mien severe, 
And claim'd aloud th' attentive ear, 
For nothing would he say but truth, 
Whate'er betide th 9 unhappy youth* 
The ladies rais'd a rustling noise, 
And Wrath shot fire from Beauty's eyes* 
The threat th' accuser litde fear'd, 
But louder spoke, and would be heard. 
Of indiscretion much he spoke, 
And pride that would not bear the yoke 
Of letter'd discipline, design'd 
To menage well the youthful mind. 
I pass what follow'd of his speech — 
The clerk in musty wise could preach, 
And, Cynic-like, traduc'd the youth 
Beyond the modest bounds of truth ; 
Yet Candour heard him to the end, 
And then call'd forth the culprit's friend. 

The ladies when they saw him rise f 
Exalt his efforts with their eyes, 
Whilst Candour's cheeks benignly glowM, 
As thus his friendly periods flow'd : 

«* Though I presume not to defend 
" Each a&ion of my noble friend, 
4i Yet I must hold it Honour's law 
" Not from the vilest source to draw 
" His ev'ry fault, with better truth 
4t Plac'd to the venial warmth of youth. 
" The noble pris'ner, pitying, see, 
" First deified in nursery » 
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" And thus at home a little god, 

" HI amid he brook scholastic rod: 

" Add too, that bom of noUe race, 

" With graceful form, attractive face, 

" #^ith sprightly wit, and ardent soul, 

" He well might pass Discretion's goal 

" The man of common matter made 

" Prims up his soul, and is afraid 

" Of that adventurous fiery deed 

" To which warm blood and Genius lead. 

" Thus the dwarf plant, with famish'd veins, 

44 Born but a stump, a stump remains ; 

" Whilst the young trees, that wide diffuse 

u Their broad arms fed with gen'rous juice, 

■*' Tho' first a little priming's good, 

" When Art her finish has bestow'd, 

<f Bloom out a* last the monarchs of the wood." 



1 



1 Softly, good brother,' Candour cry'd, 
And stayM his rhet'ric on its tide, 
Lest he should wrench, for present point, 
All good old maxims out of joint. 

« Well then, my lord, I'll add with truth," 
Proceeds the pleader for the youth, 
" That ere one blames the faults of man, 
" His virtues 'tis but just to scan ; 
" And if the latter most prevail, 
u Pass him approv'd in Candour's scale. 
" But then, my lord, if after all 
u Some blame upon my client fall, 
pa 
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" If good and bad, together weigh'd, 
« Still leave him under Censure's shade, 
« Methinks that master aft of life, 
" His happy judgment in a wife, 
" Whose wit and virtue might control 
" The youthful sallies of his soul— 
*' Whose social converse might compose 
" His sense of Life's too certain woes-— 
" Whose grace and beauty might impart 
u The love~attemper'd feast of heart : 
u Methinks, the choice of such a wife 
" Absolves each error of his life." 



Bending with grace benign his head, 
' The plea's admitted, * Candour said. 



The grateful youth, then bowing low, 
Replied, ' My pardon thus to owe 
f To such a motive, such a cause, 

* Unites with mine her dear applause 

< Whose every charm and matchless worth 
' Alone give all my joys their birth, 

4 Else had my youth sunk sorrowing down 

* Beneath an honour'd parent's frown ; 

< Yet that his anger should extend 

* In evils to this best-lov'd friend, 

* Should 'round her ought of mis'ry pour, 

* When Youth might hope the festive hour, 

< When she might deem her high-born state 

* A shelter from ignoble fate—* 

« That thus my soul's superior part 

' Should grieve, more wounds to death my heart, 
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* Than ought which I alone might feci, 
1 Could bravely bear, or wisely heal. 

* O my Fidelia, friend and wife, 

' Thou shin'st down half my clouds of life ! 

* If but Misfortune fly from thee, 

* I dare her shafts to injure me, 

* Her stroke, thy peace beheld, defy, 

* But (hat destroy'd, I droop — I die. — 
' Kind Candour, and ye fav'ring train, 
4 Ye friends approv'd, I give you pain ; 
4 But ye can feel a lover's woe, 

c And pity tears that justly flow.* — 

Grief clos'd his speech, and all around 

Was rather heard a mournful sound. 

The youth's acquittance pleas'd, 'tis true, 

But Fortune still had much to do— 

Still more than half his woes remain, 

And Friendship's breast still heaves with pain.* 



• The preceding poem ended originally with the decree of Candour, 
but after the death of Fidelia, the versea that follow were added, and 
continued at preparative for the following Elegy, which was the effusion 
of genuine reaped, and has not, 1 think, after the interval of many 
years, in the least exceeded the truth. 



AN 

ELEGY 

Off 

THE DEATH OF FIDELIA. 



Written in 



I779« 



Fidelia's fate hangs heavy on my soul, 
Mine eyes to Heav'n I raise with speechless woe, 

Whilst in my heart distressful passions roll, 
And down my cheeks the tears unbidden flow. 

Possessed I, Petrarch, thy mellifluous strain 

To Laura pour'd Valclusa's caves among, 
With glory now my passion should complain* 

My sorrow modulate a deathless song. 

Fidelia's fate might urge the noblest Muse 

To wake true numbers from the golden string — j 

A theme which Gray, sele& of song, might choose. 

Were the sweet warbler but alive to sing. 

Gone is that witching bard, nor shall again 

Subdue the brute ear with melodious moan, 
To soft-ey'd Pity point the slumbering swain,. 

And twine with chaplets his sepulchral stone. 
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Yes, I. would pour at large my sorrowing heart, 
My song derive from Nature's thrilling Source, 

Pour her sweet language, all her strength impart. 
And launch my spirit down the glowing course* 

"Witness I summon not the laureate powers, 

Petition Phoebus for a fav'ring gale, 
Or bid trim Fancy bring her garish flowers, 

To broider much amiss my touching tale. 

Come, teen-ey'd Truth, in sable stole arrayM, 
With dice her hoarded woe let Meat ry bring, 

Come, and bestow your heart-entreated aid, 
Come both, and touch with zeal die plaintive string. 

For mournful Mem'ry from her gloomy store 

Bids stalk the form of Joy for ever fled ; 
Ghost-dike it glares, die substance is no more, 

EntombM for ever with Fidelia dead. 

The sullen Winter, blacken'd with her fate, 
Has dragg'd his slow step scarce o'er half his round, 

Since all at Belmont was convivial state, 
And Friendship bade his jocund paeans sound. 

For then first came (but never more shall come 
The lovely guest that fair abode to grace), 

Then first Fidelia left her humbler home, 
To sooth her sorrows with a friend's embrace. 

Now, Mem'ry, feel I most thy torturing power, 
Witness this starting tear, this soul-felt sigh ! 

For I was present at that blissful hour — 
Oh I 'twas a dream of bliss fast fleeting by J 
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Love gave die word, and from his votaries borne « 
Flew green-ey'd Envy, Hate of haggard mien, 

And the fool Fashion, and high-tossing Scorn, 
Unmanner'd Censure, and fastidious Spleen* 

Then who so happy as our social train, 

Where love-taught Friendship warm'd the polish'd breast ? 
Ye pastoral bards, your own Arcadian plain 

Saw never thus die shepherd-circle bless 'd : 

So bless'd as we, ^en o'er Fidelia's face 
Joy all alive the bright'ning influence pour'd, 

When winning beauty, and attra&ive Grace 
Their blended radiance o'er Fidelia snow'r'd. 

Her's was the talent of convivial wit, 

The speech that could convince, delight, inspire. 
Prudence that ever prompts the conduit fit, 

The grace of courts, and Friendship's seraph fire- 
When Pride would sink her, stately was she seen, 

And well could Fortune's abjedt menace scorn, 
But to the lowly, lowly was her mien, 

And gendest manners prov'd lier nobly born* 

Courteous attention well her eyes expressed, 

A modest frankness, and conversant fire ; 
Tho' with her speech we rather had been blest, 

Yet could her silence like her speech inspire* 

One virtue painted but suggests a new — 

Peace, O my heart, I would her worth portray } 

Oh ! 'tis a sacred toil which I pursue, 
Then mar not Truth's record with passion's lay* 
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If ever mortal knew the pleasing mean 

Between rude nature and. ambitious art) 
That happy skill was in Fidelia seen— 

Reason approv'd her, whilst she charm'd the heart* 

She seem'd with every smile of Fortune born, 
As blooming as the rose but newly blown. 

Gay as the lark that chants the rising morn : 
How ill prepar'd, alas ! for Fortune's frown f 

How ill prepared to tread die gloomy way 

Where Want and Sorrow wander side by side ! 

Yet Fortune try'd her worth by this essay, 
And costly prov'd it thus severely try'd. 

Her little cottage how Fidelia grac'd ! 

Clean as herself the small repast was spread ; 
In simple neatness there presided Taste, 

And from her frown unjust Profusion fled. 

Yet tfoiild the tear-drop tremble in her eye 
Whene'er shemus'd on her lov'd Pollio's wo£, 

And on his sufferings would she pour the sigh, 
Which on her own she never would bestow. 

But now her relics rest in peaceful tomb, 
Now from the cruel world her soul is fled, 

Blest, that her woes but schooPd her for her doom, 
But easier made her passage to the dead. 
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Dead all must be— yet dins Fidelia try'd, 
And true to Virtue found, might Death defy ; 

But, in the mad career of wanton pride, 
How can the dread adnltress dare to die ! 

So mov'd the current of my sorrowing mind t 
When at mid night I wept Fidelia dead ; • 

O'er my lone cottage howl'd the hollow wind, 
And woe-struck Fancy solemn visions bred. 

Methought I saw grim Death before me glare ! 
The giant fiend unfolds his sable wings — 

Their spreading winnows wide die troubled air- 
Half o'er his ghastly bulk a cloud he flings. 

Still unabated glow'd my manly fire, 

And of the spedlre, with resentful heart, 
Why thus Fidelia fell, I dar'd inquire, 
- Thus early fell beneath his fatal dart ? 

He said (so thought I), " Thou, my dread decree, 
" Thou — must not question from despair profane ; 

" See, mortal, yon extended region see, 
" By this still moonlight mark yon boundless plain* 

44 Survey, complaining man, that ample space 

" Where solemn scenes the gather'd dead surround, 

« 4 Where the world-wearied flesh of human race 
44 Sleeps in sepulchral bed, and holy ground ; 

« 4 With awe survey these mansions of the dead, 
44 Let matron History be thy moral guide — 

44 The sacred sepulchre but rightly read, 

44 And less will be thy plaint, and less thy pride." 
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I seem'd alone in the soul-harrowing scene, 
Save that before me Death far-shadowing stood ; 

Bent was his brow, his cavern'd eye fiaah'd keen. 
Pale Fear came creeping on, and chilTd my blood. 

Resettled Reason soon resnm'd its reign ; 

Sudden the moon shot forth a clearer light — 
Death wav'd his giant arm towards the plain, 

And where he wav'd I tum'd my strengthen^! sight, 

Methought I saw what in far-sunder'd climes 

Memorials to the dead the dying raise, 
Some flourish Air, the toils of later times, 

And some proclaim the pomp of elder days. 

There the vast pyramids their shade bestow, 
There sleep in caves the Babylonian kings ; 

Their urns yon ruin'd mausoleums shew, 
Where, intermix'd, the darkening cypress springs* 

Here the bright laurels with eternal green 
The trophied tombs of far-fam'd heroes shade, 

Whilst flowering groves of myrtle there are seen 
To deck the relics of the once-lov'd maid. 

UnnumberM graves possess a mighty space 

Without the rude memorial of a stone ; 
The many moulder there in due disgrace, 

Whose droning days to Virtue pass'd unknown* 
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Beyond the plain where sleep th v inglorious dead. 
Drear hills arise dun-rob'd in baleful yew ; 

Beneath 'em myriads horribly are spread, 

Whom the wing'd storm or slow-pac'd Famine slew. 

Forth from the glooming groves tall columns tow'r'd, 
Ordain'd thro* Time's dominion to record 

What mighty race the dragon Plague devour'd, 
Or what vast empires sunk beneath the sword. 

There too whole armies stand, and blast the sight, 
Stiffen'd to death beneath the polar snow, 

Still stand on earth, and to the mental sight 
Suggest the livid forms of death below. 

Long ruins swell o'er mountains of the dead, 
Proud cities once, but, in their noon of state, 

Death o'er their domes die black volcano spread, 
And sunk 'em smouldering in the jaws of Fstfe. 

But, Reason, come, resume thy gentler reign, 
And rather yield me Day's presentments fair j 

Let me no more be dragg'd in Horror's chain ? 

Walk his dread round, and breathe his midnight air. 

The phrensy'd Fury wild of mien appears ; 

But thine, sage Reason, is a sober form- 
Come thpn, and stay the torrent of my tears. 

Lord of my passions speak, and still the storm. 
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Methinks I hear thee tell in language clear. 
That such as down Life's tossing tide of woe 

To Death's propitious port with Virtue steer, 
At God's right hand shall bliss eternal know. 

There, Hope inspiring, let me fix mine eye. 

If, like Fidelia, I would stem the wave 
Of stormy life, like her, would Death defy, 

And snatch a triumph from the gloomy grave. 

^That Terror may no more my breast alarm, 
Dark-pidk'ring the distress of human race, 
Let Virtue's buckler dignify mine arm, 
My brow let Faith's conspicuous helmet grace. 
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HIS MAJESTY GEORGE THE THIKD % 
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Av«irrr6tfa, 1788* 



God of our fathers ! can we here 

Thy blessings in our King revere, 
Nor when we glance the reprobating eye 

Upon that monumental stone 

That holds the dust of ruthless John— 
Not for our suffering fathers sigh ? 

Their tyrant (such his nature dire) 

Felt in his heart a savage fire, 
As if the world was made for him alone* 

Already half a parricide, 

He spread the stream of blood more wide 
But with a nephew's murder — shook his throne : 

Then fell the king indeed ! the grave 

Of Shame receivM, O Guilt, thy slave : 
Then all his honours fell, and thou, O God, 
Didst all around him shake the terrors of thy rod. 
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God of our fathers ! let us now 

With due humiliation, bow : 
Oh ! let us, whilst we shudder at those times* 

(Their faith corrupt — their pastime war—* 

Their arts a taper, not a star) 
To shun their woes, renounce their crimes ; 

Nor let one stain of that dark age 

Mark us again, and urge thy rage. 
The star of Science, bright in George's dayj 

Yields us a light the path to see 

Of Truth, and mild Philanthropy ; 
And he who guards it, leads himself the way. 

O God of Gods ! and King of Kings ! 

O'er us expand thy fost'ring wings : 
Long may the public Father lure, and shine 
In Duty's loyal eye the pledge of Peace divine* 

God of our fathers ! need we trace 
The miseries of a former race 
To learn true condudk from recorded woes? 
But now our errors, and our crimes, 
Drew down thy judgments on die tiihes. 
Black o'er our heads a tempest rose, 

Soon all die heav'ns were in a flamfc, 
Pointing to blast our peace and fame : 
But, oh ! thy mercy turnM the storm aside, 
Deign'd to becalm the raging seas, 
Deign'd to' diffuse the swelling breeze) 
And to die port of peace our vessel guide:— 
Our pilot sav'd thro* such a wat'ry war, 
Sits at the helm, and points to Hope's bright star ; 
And, God his guide, he bids us bokHy go, 
Whatever rocks oppose, whatever tempests blow* 



AN 
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TO 

MRS. GARDINER, 

OF THE GROFEf NEAR READING* 



Ou* present life is but die longest dream, 

Nor e'en in day-light are we what we seem ; 

Still Fancy's children we in Reason's spite 

(Tho 'scap'd the slumb'rous hand of spectral Night) 

Ideal ill, ideal good conceive, 

Laugh without reason, or as idly grieve. 

Not so, dear mother, of the loveliest child 

By ruthless Death's impetuous fury spoil'd, 

Hast thou to visionary phrensy given 

Thy heart thus wounded by all-gracious Heaven. 

Whilst Nature saw her tenderest pangs thy own, 

No senseless visions wak'd the frantic groan, 

Soft Sorrow found in thee her fairest seat, 

And Wisdom eyed thee from her calm retreat, 

Would sooth the grief so blamelessly severe, 

And pour her warbled whisperings in thy ear* 
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*Tis true she told thee all Euphemia's worth, 

(That loveliest rose bud tempest-torn from earth* 

That gem of Virtue in a chiystal case* 

And form'd at once t' enrich the world and grace) 

All this she told thee, and increased thy woe, 

Yet check'd the floods of grief she fore 'd to flow* 

Instructing thee, that Heav'n with pity mov'd, 

Had rescu'd, not destroy'd, thy child belov'd — 

Snatch'd her from ills all-seeing Heav'n could see* 

And wrought her triumph at the cost of thee, 

That thou at once a double debt might'st pay 

(Thy glorious good in God's eternal day), 

Thy sweet Euphemia's converse might'st resign* 

To grace her sooner with her crown divine, 

And die dear mother's part more kindly prove, 

Rejoicing in her bliss with pious love, 

Till thee Heav'n's self, with her enjoy'd* shall shew 

That pious Resignation's beauteous woe 

Shall, when this momentary scene is past, 

Sow the rich seed of bliss whose fruit alone shall last 
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BETWEEN THE 

EARL OF CHESTERFIELD AND MR. GARRICK, 

IN THE ELYSIAN SHADES. 



Chesterfield. Thou quintessence of pure ethereal fire! 
Why, Garrick, when but now with Avon's Bard 
J saw thee sitting in his laurell'd bow'r — 
Never on earth, on some triumphant night, 
When thousands hung enraptur'd on thy voice, 
And with a thrilling silence t' wards thine eye 
Bent theirs, and all its master movements felt, 
Felt them a pow'r resistless and belov'd — 
Never on earth beheld I thee so wrought 
To give thy inward soul of mounting fire 
The clearest comment of thine outward pow'rs-— 
As when but now (whatever were thy theme) 



• This poem, dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, was published in a 
very hsndsome manner by the ingenious .and worthy Mr. Nichols, in the 
year 1785 : a few lines have been left out, but It has undergone no 
other alteration worth mentioning. 
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Thy Shakspere all attention — still as night — 
Leaning and list'ning — thou would'st oft arise, . 
So stand, so look, and throw thy form so forth 
With such a cadence of that voice which yw 
Swells with Elysian strength — that then I saw 
The highest rapture of immortal mind. 
Yes, Shakspere's self seem'd silenc'd— half entrancU 

Garrich He spake not. 

C. . Yet at times be threw his hand 

Careless across his lyre, and hurrying smote 
Music from thence that shot sublimest joy 
Through all Elysium. Sqy, Fine Spirit, say, 
What were thy theme that thus could Avon's Bard 
So fix in sweet attention, so at times 
Wake iqto transport i 

G. Avon's gei>'rous Bard, 

The friend of truth, of virtue, ajid mankind, 
With all his old simplicity of soul 
As partial still to Britain, still as true 
As when his rich vein ran a golden stream, 
And flow'd abundant in his country's praise, 
As when a tiptoe he was wont to rise 
At thought of Agincourt's well-foughten field, 
As when great Henry's deeds — 

C Great Henry's deeds 

(As well they might) the British Shakspert fir'd, 
And rous'd his pow'rs to give the after-times 
The fairest pi&ure of the vi&or-king. 

H 2 
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G. To shew as long as Ocean owns the sway 
Of HenryV regal line ; and grant, ye gods, 
As long as Ocean's self shall heave his strength 
Against die rocks of Albion, Henry's sons 
May o'er th* expanse of waters ragn the lords ! 
To shew us what we once have been, the Bard*. - 
(True Bards are ever patriots), and preserve • 
Through all the tide of time our vestal flame 
Of manly courage — Shakspere still presents • 
The very form and colour of his soul 
Whose name still sounds a spirit-stirring charm, 
And thrills along our frame. Misname it not 
A portrait — let me perish if it is not 
Harry's great self that flames forth into view, 
Led on by Shakspere — 

C. Thus as Harry's self 

Fed fiery thoughts in Shakspere, and upsprung 
All his superior soul, so Shakspere's self, 
If but a thought of him across thee glance, 
Is such an animating theme to thee, 
That all thy spirits start up into arms, 
Spread oijt their strength, and blazon all 'abroad 
To rapt Elysium thy divinest pow'rs. 
But let them pause a time, resume thy tale, 
And give my famish'd curiosity 
Jts food of information, 

GV Avon's Bard 

With me conversing on his Britain's weal, 
(So chance betided) all our converse ran 
On those superior minds that since his days 
Were gifted to produce their thoughts abroad, 
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To poison nations, or with holier zeal 
To lesson ages, and improve mankind. 

C. Their influence is it great ? 

G. Nothing so great, 

Said Shakspere, who best saw the human heart, 
Its whole complexion of diseases saw, 
And knew (if ever mortal knew) their cure. 

C. When luxury, when the sordid love of gold 
(That subtle bane of each ingenuous art) 
Stamp on the times their features and their form — 
The wings of wit but flutter on the mind, 
Their pressure soft as down. 

G. * And when the light 

Of knowledge breaks expansively on all, 
Each one will judge, and each a master be, 
And ^v'ry reader is a rival found. 
Yet still — where Heav'n in some distinguished soul 
Has shed the amplest intellectual light, 
Whose gen'rous warmth pursues the tracks of Truth- 
It burns (the/ dimly seen) in evil days, 
Still rev'rencM farther than proud tongues will tell, 
And still surviving thro 9 the flight of timet 
Breaks out by fits, a gorgeous spe&acle, 
And is a worshipped star of magnitude. 
But then, who thus to all posterity, 
Would urge his protest in the cause of Truth, 
Consult the weal of all the human race, 
And from the great successions of mankind 
(Till Time shall close his course) expefl his meed, 
He must resemble — 
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C. What? 

G. The man to whom 

I ow'd the moral merit of my heart, 
And half my fame, the better half by far, 
Won by the virtuous use of all those pow'r* 
Which urg'd mc into light — 

C. And admiration ! 

G. Still — polish'd Stanhope — but I know not how 
There is a somewhat in the puny air 
Of this Elysian region, which inspires 
A clearer view of Truth ; and, whilst it feeds 
Benignest passion, still in Truth's great cause 
Resolves the cold indUFrente felt on earth, 
And gives me, all alive and simply warm, 
To speak as man should speak in Virtue's cause. 
We are not now the puppets of an age, 
Things to be moulded by capricious fashion, 
But Reason's heirs, Eternity's own sons. 
Thence am I taught, admonhh'd, fir'd, to say 
That He in whom Heav'n lights its purest flame* 
Would he this flame expand to utmost size, 
And bare it blazing on its utmost height, 
And hope that cold Oblivion's blast may ne'er 
Blot out its lustre, but blow far away, 
And leave it still a beacon blazing bright 
To those that wander o'er life's dreary wilds. 
And many a stormy sea in Time's domain — 
If such a man there be (and such have been), 
He must rise high above this weedy world, 
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Its idle pleasures, and its idle cares, 

Above die poor pursuits of wealth and pow'r* 

The little peevish rivalries of Arts, 

Ungen'rous envy, cruel pride and scorn, 

And ev'ry form of evil only found 

When man on man with needless slav'ry leans, 

Nor thinks; nor tries how much one man can do 

To work his own good and the good of all. 

If such a man there be, and such have been 

C. Name him. 

G - ^ He must resemble him to whom 

(Be witness Heav'n) I owe that here I bring 
That soul of virtue which affords more joy 
Than all Elysium's ample 'round can yield 
From all its sources of supremest bliss. 
For here, e'en here, O Stanhope, man must pay 
For virtue slighted, and, 'mid Beauty's scenes, 
Pine with desire, 'mid Glory's scenes with shame 
Pine and droop — 

C. Name him. 

G. Pine with envy, droop 

With penal grief.— This tutor of all times, 
This everlasting minister of Truth, 
Alive, tho' dead — if it were his hard fate 
To set his first step in the course of fame, 
When half the nobles of his native land, 
4The last extremities, dim-shining shreds 
Of those great comets which their fadiers were> 
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Conscious of what they are not, what they should be— 
Turn cold and envious from the child of wit, 
Virtue's illustrious guardian — for a time, 
Ere harsh Experience to his simple mind 
Presents the portrait of his selfish age 
(Drawn with the pencil by Experience snatch'd 
" From Truth, and thrust upon his aching sight 
In all its unreliev'd deformity), 
He may awhile (searching his own great soul, 
Remcmb'ring nobler people, nobler times) 
Indulge fond hopes of glory and reward, 
And walk awhile with fond simplicity 
Naked 'mid wounding perils ; but, anon, 
Taught by his wounds, he rushes from his snares, 
From idle hopes, and self-degrading fears, 
Within himself rolls strong, and self-compa& 
With Wisdom's, Virtue's ever-blended force. 
He grows to pride him in his glorious lot, 
Looks from his hill-side cottage over life, 
Calm, and attentive, and benevolent, 
And patient diere contrives that lamp of Truth, 
Which still shall brightly burn, and kindly pour 
Its needed radiance o'er the wilds of Time. 
O thou Great Source of all our human pow'rs, 
Great God of Nature ! — when my grateful mind 
Fondly went back to earth, and, raptur'd, dwcli'd 
On Johnson's praises — 

C. This then was the theme 

That call'd such dulcet notes from Shakspere's lyre ? 

G. It was ; and had it been Apollo's lyre, 
It well had warbled on a theme so great. 
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Regardless mark I now thine aker'd mieri* 
And say, had great Apollo's self been there, 
And had he will'd to sum his utmost pow'rs, 
And at one stroke divine essay'd to call 
Sounds from his lyre, to thrill through all Olympus* 
Enough to make the tear of rapture start 
From all die gods throned on their golden seats, 
Apollo's ecstacy were well bestow'd. 

C. What ! well bestow* d to grace the man, who ne'er 
Could pay with lib'ral hand the meed of praise — 
A rough-hewn mortal, tow'ring, self-confiding, 
And (like those huge ^Egyptian pyramids, 
Superb and useless) casting many a rood 
Of shadowy envy, blighting darkness, o'er — 

G. The little flimsy gaudes, and labour'd toys* 
Fashion's poor, efforts in a play-thing age, 
Which he disdain'd to envy, but perforce 
Must hide beneath his shadowing majesty, 
Which such a carping age would misinterpret 
(From self-inspe&ion) into Envy's gloom. \ 

C. Have you forgotten Lyttelton, your friend f 

G. Oh, never, never — that benignest mind, 
That soul of sweetest candour — never, never* 

C Has Johnson paid your friend his merit's meed ? 

G. His moral worth in records has he ieft 
That still shall live, and, if his judgment ecr'd, % 
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The cens'rer of his literary worth — 

(But time, and many ages hence must try it) 

'Twere abjeft weakness, 'twere malicious spleen, 

And Envy's hatred, to suppose his heart 

Err'd with his judgment — what he thought he spoke. 

And gave his sentence at the public call — 

C. Were Lyttelton beneath his envy deemM— • 
Is Milton ? 

G. Milton in his manly days 

Possessed (as well he might) a manly soul. 
But Johnson, in our days emasculate, 
Bulg'd from the fenny flatness of his times, 
And tow'r'd a meteor of such majesty 
As Milton's self shone in his a&ive age. 
If xny great friend at Milton's moral worth 
Smote strong, and nearly shatter'd to the ground 
His merits as a man, he left him still 
Thron'd on Sublimity's sublimest heights, 
And seem'd to me the only man, whose mind 
Found thoughts, found words, suiting the theme august, 
Able to bring great Milton's stretch of soul, 
His. noblest work, his holiest poesy, 
Full in our view in seraph glories dress'd. 
This portrait Johnson was endow'd to draw ; 
And, when with Shakspere I the work survey'd, 
We saw this great Archangel into view 
Rising, but not with ruin'd majesty, 
And at the mighty Painter's working bow'd, 
Astonish'd at his awful truth of hand, 
His vast capacity of mental sight. 
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Slaves to die whistle of a glorious name 
Marvel, that Johnson dar'd from Milton's brow 
Rend a few ringlets ; hut the judging few 
Know that he leaves his great original 
Pivinely awfuL. 

C. Sure the purer air 

Of this Elysium hath not wrought on you 
A mind unwarp'd by partial prejudice—* 
To blazon thus your friend as all perfection, 
Methinks, 



G. Utmost folly, were I thus 

To paint a man, for sure the best have err'd ; 
And to this richest ore of human worth 
Some trivial imperfe&ions still adhere, 
Which Fame regards not, but with raptur'd eye 
Hangs o'er her treasure — 

C. So hath Johnson plied 

Jlis life's long voyage ? 

G. Yes, tis a goodly ship ; 

And tho' the sojt of primary minds, 
That cannot send their eyes a. long expanse, 
And grasp the merits of a mighty ^vhqle, 
May blame this movement, n\ark tfyat tackle torn ; 
Yet hath it nobly won its untried way 
Thro' countless storms, nor bulg'd on Terror's rocks, 
Nor ever coasted Vice's syren-isles, 
Nor plung'd a depth in Sloth's abhorred sands. 

12 
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C. A pompous pedagogue, a censor stern, 
This Johtison — one that fed his pride's vast maw 
By daring to despise what all revere, 
And thrust his sullen humours into light. 
His native language — 

G. He alone hath fix'd ; 

And, if the mode in which he rob'd his thoughjts. 
Is suited to their moral majesty, 
Revere that diftion which would ill become 
The courteous advocate of selfish art, 
Fashion's trim pleader, Vice's easy friend. 
Johnson was bold to think, and firm to speak ; 
He knew his powers, and thought those glorious pow'i? 
Heaven's mandate to come forth the friend of truth, 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days.* 
For Heav'n hath foster'd his heroic soul 
With Reason's utmost strength, and gives his miad 
(So far it wanders o'er die vast of things, 
So taught, so comprehensive, and so swift] 
Imagination's all-creative pow'rs, 
Yea, such a wing'd invention, that upborne 
The highest track, as lowly had he fall'n, 
Had he not held Judgment's severest rein, 
And won his way safe in the walk of gods. 
His active mind still stronger grows with time ^ 
And, though his body bows beneath his yeajfSt 
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His soul still gjows with everlasting youth, 
And flames above the snows of rugged age. 
Say you that He can scorn what all revere ? 
What all should reverence, none can rev'rence more* 
He knows the digni*^ of man, preserves 
His own inviolate, and fears himself 
More than the gazing host of all mankind. 
His theatre th' inspe&ion of the gods, 
He there his plaudit waits, and thence reveres 
Order, and law, and civil decency, 
And fights their glorious cause with more puissance 
Than he that would Nobility debase 
By pand'ring to its vices, and would spoil 
Greatness of that which most ennobles man, 
Its base of virtue, —Now, my long-lov'd friend, 
J)ear name, in these Elysian shades, still dear 
When I survey thy golden line of life, 
Its one pure course, and Heav'n^illumin'd way, . 
I see thee soar the heir of genuine fame — 
Since Glory's self above thy name may write, 
* c This Briton honour, Virtue's dauntless friend, 
" And gifted high as ever mortal man, 
*' To urge her cause with all the pow'rs of mind.** 
No marvel then, e'en in his scornful age, 
When Science lights, a show'r of snow, on all, 
A sleety show'r, nor burthens on the soul— 
That such a moral angel, such a friend 
To man's most hallow'd and eternal weal, 
Should win his way at length to gen'ral love- 
That all the worthy and the wise should say, 
This light e^tinft, this Patriarch of his times 
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Gather'd by death — we owe a filial grief 
To such a public father of mankind, 
Rent from his children wanting .still his care, 
His tow'ring presence, and protecting love. 
And oh, ye narrower circle, citaqp friends. 
Old in His favour— tho' your loss is gain 
To me when I receive him from your earth- 
Mine heart bleeds here, e'en here, to think that I 
Must blur my ecstacy with tears for you. 
But when with hearts of never-dying truth. 
Yq pay the last sad rites to him most lov'd, 
And bear him to that mansion of the deac\ 
Where the dear relics of the worthy rest, 
And dignify the sepulchres of kings — 
Pause, 'mid your grief, and cast your eyes around* 
And all the worthies of the times foregone 
Consider'd — say— that never pioys love, 
Th^t never public rev'rence there convey'^ 
The bones of one sincerer friend of truth, 
One abler advocate in Virtue's cause, 
One brighter pattern of the cause he serv'd, 
Tried in each duty, and more faultless found 
Than him for whom with you your country weeps. 
Speak thus, and tears of sorrow soon will turn 
To gen'ro,us rapture, to triumphant joy — 
For all is well indeed with him you love — 
His course hath clos'd, and full of years and honour 
He falls untimely for mankind, but bears 
Rich on himself Glory's maturest meed, 
And after his long course of virtuous deeds 
Has reach'd, with all the plaudits of mankind. 
The goodliest goal that ever — 
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C. Ah ! behold 

On yonder mount that hides the Stygian stream 
A noon-day light ascending ! — 

G. In his car 

Behold Apollo — on their wings the Nine 
Float all around the god, chequ'ring the light 
With thousand colours — 

C. See — they hither bend, 

And now each lyre, and now each voice divine, 
Swells into sound — 

G. Fast from the sacred groves — 

Fast from the vales — and ever-blooming bow'rs 
Pour forth the noble spirits of Elysium — 
And songs of joy, and sounds of harps melodious, 
Warble from ev'ry place— but chief I see * 

Shakspere all rapture — with impetuous hand 
He beckons me to hasten with the tide 
That rolls towards the mount — 

C. Go then, but I 

Awhile betake me to the deepest shades, 
Not envious, nor offended, but ashamed 
Through all my soul — ah ! now I see too late 
The prize of virtife — see — and pine my loss — 
Nor am I firm to meet this glorious sight* 
Thy friend's blest spirit freed from earthly woe* 
Hither all health, all youth, and richly rob'd 
In Glory's purest garb, triumphant comes. 
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G. Gods, that I see him thus ! — he comes indeed- 
And all Elysium at his presence joys— 
That at this time — his praise so late my theme — 
I should for deathless fellowship receive Jiim, 
Is doubled transport — is consummate joy ! * 



• There dwelt at Lichfield (says Sir John Hawkins in hit life of Dr. 
Johnson, page 6} a gentleman of the name of Butt, the father of the 
Rev. Mr. Butt, now a King's Chaplain, to whose house on holidays and 
in school- vacations, he was ever welcome. The children in the family, 
perhaps offended with the rudeness of bis behaviour, would frequently 
call him * The great boy'— which the father once over-hearing, said, 
" You call bim the great boy, but, take my word for it, he will one 
" day prove a great man." — After very early childhood, I never was 
but once in the company of this truly great man, who then very kindly 
and politely reminded me of the virtues of my father and maternal 
grandfather. It was natural that I should wUh to attend Dr. Johnson's 
funeral i and, agreeably to old usages, of which no one is a greater 
admirer than myself, I devoted the day preceding the funeral, and sat 
up the greatest part of the preceding night, to compose this elegiac 
dialogue, as a votive offering to his grave: and if my father early pre- 
dicted the fame of Dr. Johnson, I trust that the son will not be considered 
as a cold or a slavish spectator of it. 
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THE MEMORY 
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OF' . . 

THE EARL OF CHATHAM* 



On Vefta'sf woody shore a bard resides* 
That sea surveying, whdte sublimely rides 
Britannia's fleet, and waits the dread command 
To scatter vengeance o'er a guilty land. 



* Written and published in 1778. It has now undergone a few tint- 
important revisions. The poem was judged too long for the lyrical 
stanza, and too lyrical in its matter for the more compiessed and severe 
heroic measure. The candid reader of this and the following poem 
will note in the author the prevalence of the same principles, and will 
not impute the address to the son to any other motives than what pro- 
duced the panegyric upon the father. 

t VeAa, the ancient name of the Isle of Wight. I was then Vicar of 
Newchurch ; from Ride, in that parish, I beheld Spithead, and the great 
fleet then at anchor there : and it was in the coffee-houses at Portsmouth* 
where I could infer much of the respe& entertained by the British sea- 
men for^he earl of Chatham \ — the coffee-houses were then frequented 
by the first naval chmAers of the age, and the one topic was the earl 
of Chatham. 
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There, as the moon upon the ocean-stream 
Dealt wide the glimmering of , her silvery beam- 
That melancholy night, in pensive mood, 
Upon die sea-beat strand die poet stood, 
When at dread intervals, the solemn roar 
Of cannons thund'ring o'er the wat'ry shore, 
Proclaim'd aloud that Chatham was no more. 
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" Who, now, great Fleet, Britannia's boasted pride,' 
(Smiting his breast, the sorrowing poet cry'd) 
" Shall bid thee o'er die wide world spread abroad 
" Thy country's fame, and, like some warrior god 
41 Of old the Greek or Trojan wont to fire, 
" With daundess energy thy sons inspire ? 

" Oh ! set too early, Britain's brightest star, 
" In peace her ornament, fcr guide in war, 
" Whelm'd in the fatal shade of endless Night, 
" When most she needs thy tutelary light !" 

Then to the fleet he wav'd his farewel hand, 
And, homeward pacing o'er die sea-beat strand, 
Hop'd, nor in vain, diat when to sleep resign'd, 
Oblivion's balm would heal his wounded mind ; 
Or Fancy, fieed from Reason's torturing chains. 
Repay with soothing dreams his waking pains. 

By Fancy rapt, he seem'd within a dale, 
Where neither gurgling rill, nor murmuring gale, 
Nor bleat of sheep, nor cheery song of bird, 
Throughout a spacious solitude was heard. 
Here Silence reign'd ; nor here the lamp of day, 
Nor moon, nor star, ^ifluse the lucid ray. 
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'Twas gloom, not darkness 5 and the purest air 
Was cordial, and dispersed each ling'ring care. 
The bard stood musing, when his raptur'd eye 
Mark'd a new lustre trailing thro' the sky ; 
Within it, in his car, sublimely rode, 
A glorious presence, the Parnassian god. 
With harp in hand he lights upon the ground, 
Touches the chord, and wakes a thrilling sound 
Thro' echoing caves it floats,, and warbles all around. 
The bard rejoic'd, and own'd the god of day, 
Who bade him follow where he led the way. 
What scenes they pass'd, imports not to relate. 
Till they beheld an adamantine gate, 
Far^glittering fanes beyond it rising high, 
Yet 'mid the vast effulgence they descry, 
Wrought on the gate (so blazing was the gold), 
•* Here enter ye, in Glory's fane enroll'di" 

The bard starts back, and trembles as he read3, 
Would have retir'd, but on Apollo leads. 
Charm'd at the presence of the laureat guide, 
The gate of adamant self-opens wide. 
" Ah ! what a scene, great God, invades my eyes !" 
(The bard exclaims). The Delphian god replies : 
" The gate has clos'd— and now, Oman, no more 
" Let Misery know thee. Lo ! the gorgeous store 
" Of countless blessings for the good prepar'd ! 
" Gaze, and be fir'd to 'earn the same reward." 

Such rapture lighten'd from the poet's eye 
The while he stood entrane'd with ecstacy, 
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As when the trav'ller first on -/Etna stands, 

And all at once die vast expanse of lands, 

Of shadowy mountains, islands, lakes, and skies, } 

Cities superb, and solemn seas descries, \ 

And tow'rs sublime with joy, and triumphs with surprise. ) 

Here was to see whatever in her prime 
Boon Nature lavish'd on that lovely clime, 
Where the first happy man received his birth, 
Ere sin eclips'd the glories of this earth. 
Nor only here each son of Virtue *bides, 
Whose ashes Death in solemn darkness hides ; 
Realms without number gracious Heav'n ordains 
For endless bliss ; but here Apollo reigns. 
Here happy mansions are to those assigned 
In whom die noblest energies of mind, 
' And Wisdom's cultur'd pow'rs with Virtue are combin 3 
Here, finishM, shine die works which toiling Art, 
On envious earth, had only wrought in part* 
Here, in the balmy light of purest day, 
Their mimic.tints immortal Raphaels lay, 
To which their earth-born works were but a rude essay, 
The various scenes with busy Genius ring ; 
The sages le&ure, and the poets sing. 
Here tender Fancy twines the myrtle bow'rs ; 
There, in green groves, the golden palace towVs h 
Celestial artists to the sight disclose 
Triumphal arcs, and stately porticos, 
And tho' superfluous save to grace the scenq. 
Long aqiiedu&s appear die hills between, 
Whilst to their brows proud pyramids assign 'd, 
And beauteous bays in stately moles confin'd, 
To Fancy hint the force that dares die stormy wi] 
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But Fancy smiles deceived, for surely there 

No tempests madden in the troubled air, 

But 'raid the sun-beams in their sportive play, ^ 

The zephyrs interweave their easy way, f 

And total Nature joys as in her primal day. } 

Joys, as of old, amid her softer scenes, 

Odorous banks of flow'rs, and shadowy greens. 

The mountain-hut was there, and shrubby glade, • 

The down impurpled, and the cavern'd shade, \ 

The river calm, the tinkling rill, and loud cascade. 3 

44 What glorious fane is that," (the poet cry'd) 

u Which rears its dome yon oaken grove beside ? 

" O tell me wherefore that majestic train, 

" Which marches slow, and shines along the plain ?'* 

" My presence there, convened in awful state," 
(Replies the god) " the British worthies wait. 
" Thither we tend." He spoke — and swiftly bears 
Aloof the wond'ring bard. The temple's stairs 
Ave pass'd : and, lo ! th' august, the glorious sight ! 
O for the raptur'd muse, and poet's proudest flight 1 

A throne, high rais'd above the dread Divan, 
The Godhead grac'd, and dazzled all the fane. 
Among the many stands on lowliest ground, 
The modest bard, and gazes all around : 
His British heart beat transport, to behold 
The British worthies rais'd on thrones of gold* 

The man of noble deed, or noble thought, 
Who greatly council'd, 6v who bravely fought, 
Who guarded Freedom with the fence of laws, 
Or pain and death dar'd iq his country's cause ; 
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The bard who best, in his enchanting lays, 

Fair-imag'd Truth thro' wond'ring time conveys ; 

Inventive sages, studious to disclose 

The lenient arts that lessen human woes ; 

Or who to noblest sciences give birth, 

Strike out new springs of joy, and bless the peopled earth* 

On ebon tablets, o'er each ample throne, 
Their jnames, in diamond wrought, far-beaming shone. 

There Alfred sate, and Wisdom's placifl grace 
Tempered his warrior-majesty of face. 
The blossom'd myrtle, and the laurel bough, 
Circle the beauties of his open brow ; 
Above, a golden eagle spreads his wings, 
And a fair harp he bears with silver strings. 

Near Alfred, legislative Henry* sate, 
That ancient pillar of the British state : 
Which, on his wisdom rais'd, still tow'rs sublime, 
Batter M in vain by ever-beating Time. 
The monarch turns towards a laurell'd throne 
Grac'd by the bard, and patriot, Lyttelton ; t 
And loses (raptur'd with his living name) 
The father's sofrows in the sense of fame. 



• Henry II, 



f Out of the last noblemen who in this country patronised its ehfef 
•rnaments and strength, men of literature and genius : though formed 
chiefly for the softer lines of the fine arts, he understood his duty, and 
with the industry of preceding 2ge$, under the disadvantage of delicate 
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, Propp'd on a shield with Gallic lillies wrought, 
Victorious Edward * stood sublime in thought. 
To see the worthies on their thrones of fame, 
Rous'd in the monarch's heart a gen'rous flame* 
Around him oft he throws his ardent eye. 
And now he seems to triumph, now to sigh ; 
Pond'ring the heroes of Britannia's race. 
Her ancient honour, f and her new disgrace. 

The form of chartered freedom, wrought in stone. 
With plain magnificence, supports his throne. 

In armour clad, that with its sable beams. 
Upon a throne of burnish'd silver gleams, 
Sat Edward's gallant son, J with modest grace* 
In glowing pi&ure, wrought on ample space, 



fcealth, and the temptations of a sociable temper, cultivated the ar- 
duous researches of political and historical science, not to speak of his 
religious knowledge. And thus he was enabled to leave to posterity 
his learned and judicious history of Henry IT. and his important defence 
of Christianity. In mildness, humility, and benevolence, he yielded to 
none, and was a needed example to many of his own rank, by con- 
sidering punctuality of pecuniary payment as an Indispensable essential 
of the gentleman. His style in prose and verse Is chaste and pure, it 
is genuinely English in its cast and idiom* But what is invaluable, and 
is growing fast a desideratum, his writings, distinguishably wise, are 
distlnguishably benign : he has not lent his talents to the accursed mi- 
saothropic spirit, the spreading of which issues in time in the utmost 
civil convulsion. France has been Voltair'd and Ronsseau'd I«t* its? 
present chaos of misery. 

• Edward III. 

f This was written in the year 1778. 

$ Edward the Black Prince, 
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The gorgeous tent adorns the temple walls, 
The tissu'd gold in massy foldings falls, 
A royal feast is spread — at which, alone. 
Sits Gallia's pensive king, on regal throne. 
The vi&or prince before the monarch stands, 
And courteous waits his captive's high commands* 
However glorious in the martial feat, 
'Tis thus the hero shines supremely great. 

See Harry,* graceful as a form divine, . 
The work of Greece, to dignify some shrine. 
See Agincourt, in blood-red rubies glow, 
Wrought on the snow-white band that binds his brow. 
Half o'er the throne his flowing robe is spread, 
And to the gazing crowd he leans his radiant head. 

Emboss'd with coral, and with pearl inlaid, 
A rostral throne sustains that dauntless maid,f 
Who ruling Britain in its brightest days, 
Saw best its genuine pow'r, and proper praise ; 
Who nobly proud an island queen to reign, 
Won by her fleets the empire of the main. 
Her throne supporting, wrought with master-hand, 
In massy marble stern-brow^ tritons stand. 
Upon the base, the sea in sullen lead 
Glooms; on the mad wave wreck'd vast fleets are spread, 
And some seem shatter'd by the thund'ring war ; 
On the dark wat'ry waste in gold they glare* 



• Henry V. f Elizabeth* 
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Lightnings in diamond flash through ebon skies ; 
And dim, in silver seen, the cliffs of Albion rise. 



Here, virtuous Charles, 'tis joy to see thee blase 
With cloudless splendour, whose discolour'd days. 
On Life's tumultuous sea of sorrows tost, 
Were in the dark'ning storm to glory lost. 
No venial error now corrodes thy mind 
From all the dross of tainting times refin'd, 
Escap'd inhuman zeal, and rebel rage, 
And the worst prison of a bigot age. 
Had Providence to calmer seasons sent 
Thy soul of Candour, and thy pure intent — • 
Freedom in thee had found her fav'rite son, 
The lamp of truth throughout thy realms had shone. 
And all the laurell'd arts had dignify'd thy throne 
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What ample seat is that, where curious Art 
Has coldly wrought her ornamental part ? 
Yet from the rude and simple grandeur flows 
An air of greatness, and august repose. 
See mere God's noblest work, an honest man, 
The Belgian William,* on some public plan 
Pond'ring ; his eyes he fixes on the ground, 
Regardless of the pomp that glares around. 
Unmark'd in praiseful looks, the many bring 
Their silent ofFring to the patriot king. 
Great /)bje£ts only such a soul inflame, 
And, rich in bullion worth, it scorns the counter fame* 



• William III. 
*QU II. L - 
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Intlrely British, see yon form serene, 
A lovely woman, and a gen'rous queen, 
The gracious Anna, ever on whose state 
The laurell'd Arts with due observance wait, 
But chief Religion tow'rs above the rest ; 
A cross, with love inscrib'd, beams on her breast. 

The boast of Brunswick's race, three worthies* shone, 
Two sat in ermin'd pomp, and wore a crown ; 
So should the third, had not far-widowing fate 
Of thee, kind Frederick, spoil'd the weeping state : 
Still it had wept thee, but thy royal son 
Thy rare desert has added to his own. 

Behind the chiefs of Brunswick, Freedom stands, 
And o'er 'em spreads her laurel-bearing hands, 
Sublime with transport, and maternal zeal — 
Another Pallas, arm'd in beamy steel. 
Her ardent eyes, expressive of her soul* 
With ecstacy survey an ancient roll, 
Thy charter, Britain, gracing a fair shrine ; 
The chara£ters, in gold, emblazon'd shine. 
That shrine the British demi-gods ador'd, 
And its dread cause unsheath'd the Saxon sword : 
'Tis Freedom's shrine, and the great goddess there, 
A form august, is known by her ingenuous Air. 

No more the fane with busying murmur rings j 
*Tis awful silence. Poets, sages, kings, 



• George I. and II. and Frederick Prince of Wale*. 
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Attend with rev'rence. From his gorgeous seat, 

Apollo, rising with unwonted state, 

Smites his resounding lyre ; the gen'ral eye 

Instant regards the radiant deity. 

Their souls such raptures of high passion move, 

As when the gods throng to the seat of Jove, 

First hearing Cynthius prelude on his lyre ; 

Around him ready stands the Heliconian choir. 

With voice more soothing than the lover's lute, 

Or the soft warbling of the past'ral flute, 

Yet noble as the trump's sonorous air 

Some hero rousing to the shock of war, 

Th' enthusiast god along the raptur'd fane 

His mighty spirit pour'd : attend, and hear the strain. 

" Dread throng of poets, sages, heroes, kings, 

" For you with zeal I touch these hallow'd strings, 

" And bid the Muses in their living lays 

" Build high your fame, and labour in your praise. 

" Tho' the blest Nine with me rejoice to move 

" In solemn choir beside the throne of Jove ; 

" T^o* Wisdom, vested in their charming strain, 

" Refines the raptures of the heav'nly train ; 

" Yet in these regions of inferior day, 

" We sometimes pour the soul-exalting lay : 

" For search your hearts, and say, ye wise and good, 

" Are not our praises your ambrosial food ? 

" Do they not, chiming with, each conscious breast, 

" Point Mem'ry's joys, and do.ubly bless die blest ? 

" Then mark me, Britons, if that name be dear, 

" If Albion's fame your patriot hearts revqre ; 

" Though Homer caught from me his living fire, 

" And I rejoic'd to govern Maro's lyre ; 

L Z 
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" Tho 9 graceful Wisdom warbled in the shade 

" Of academic Athens, and displayed 

" Her gen'rous heat, and all-subduing light, 

* In that dread rhet'ric, whence, aghast with flight, 

" His sword quick-sheathing Tyranny retir'd, 

" And Greece stood free, because the Muse inspired ; 

u Tho* Rome, in Tully, saw that ample mind 

u Nurs'd by propitious Wisdom, and design'd 

v Her various lore through ages to convey, 

" In periods polish'd as the poet's lay ; 

*' Mirror of truth,* where Virtue shines confessM 

" In her own features, noblest, fairest, best ; 

" Yet not less pleasM I visit now this fane, 

" Nor less triumphant view this godlike train. 

" Ye stars of Albion, that in forepast time 
" Shot your bright radiance o'er the favour'd clime, 
*' May Britons still supply your absent light, 
" Dread the fast-coming cloud of sullen Night, 
" Feel and improve their native pow'rs alone, 
" And blaze, like- you, with lustre all their own* 

" Time was, ye saw it, when the British mind, 
" Borne on its own strong plumage uncoilfin'd, 
*• With eagle-wing soar'd in my brightest ray, 
" Where patriot Truth and Virtue led the way n 
" And was it not this native strength of thought 
" That the firm fabric of your freedom wrought ; 
" That gave your manners their ingenuous air, 
" And nerv'd your spirits in the clash of war ? 
" Shall the descendants of such sires submit 
< c To the poor pupillage of slave-born wit $ 
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< In foreign tinsel condescend to shine, 
And scorn the riches of their native mine ? 
— No more — I mark the flashing of your eves ; 
I see, I see the gen'rous ferment rise, 
Glow in your cheeks, and animate your frames, 
Big with the sense of your time-honour'd names. 
The great emotion keep, but change die tide 
From pride resentful, to triumphant pride. 
Be Britons ev'ry particle, and now 
Give the fine passions that exalted flow, 
Which none but patriots, but yourselves can know.' 9 



He spoke, and brighter *gan to shine his rays : 
On Phoebus all with holy wonder gaze. 
Great was the silence ; yet each heajt beat high 
To see the god's increasing majesty ; 
The Muses stand around, and watch his kindling eye. 
Sudden he turns towards the sister-train ; 
Their harps were ready— lo ! the thrilling strain 
Instant resounds, and their sweet voices join — 
The temple rings with harmony divine- 
Not such as thunders in the troubled air 
When battling cohorts clash in fiercest war : 
With softer charm the warbling music flies 
Around the fane— -serenest passions rise. 
" For ever" (sing they) " sacred be this day ; 
" Hence, Envy, viper-curl'd, be far away. 
" Lo ! Britain's worthies here in triumph move, 
" Heirs of the poet's praise, and patriot's love.'* 

The te:nple's golden gates then op'ning wide, 
Thro' the broad arch advancing, is descry'd 
The gorgeous splendour of a godlike train ; 
A^d like a god is he who enters first die fane, 
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A16ne he enters, modest is his gak, 

But dignify'd with unafre&ed state. 

His hoary locks hang artless, yet bestow 

A sober grace upon his candid brow. 

There many a trace resides of thought profound. 

And his meek eyes are fix'd upon the ground. 

Dark was his robe, and unadornM it flow'd, 

But curious Art around it had bestow'd 

A zone, that far and wide is seen to blaze 

With all the rainbow's many-colour'd rays. 

No cumb'ring pomp attends him, needing none; 

Oft he looks back, advancing still alone. 

The name of Newton murm'ring round the fene^. 

A thrilling rev*rence thro* th* assembly ran. 

The sceptred kings arise to grace the sage, 

No partial blessing to a single age, 

An universal good by Heav'n design'd, 

The pride at once of Britain and mankind. 

Behind him, at some space, tyith lifted hands, 
The fane just enterM, pausing, Bacon stands, 
That morning-star of truth ; admiring, see 
With what a, look of candid ecstacy 
His eye pursues the child of his great spirit, 
Ordain'd its ample portion to inherit ; 
To fin, to perfedt its capacious plan, 
And blaze abroad the sun of truth to man. 
At length see keen-ey'd Verulam advance, 
As he would pierce all nature at a glance. 
The grace of rhet'ric, an4 the muse's fire, 
Each movement of the mighty man inspire ; 
Upon his head he wears a laureat crown ; 
Adown him graceful falls the civic gown 4 
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Some sorrow ling'ring 00 his brow appears ; 

He moves with all die pomp, without the weight of yeans 

His air sublime the burst of rapture draws, 

And the fane thunders with the vast applause* 

Two cherub-visagM boys advancing, hold 
A beauteous tripod wrought with gems in gold* 
O'er 'em a taller stripling raises high, 
On a fair wand, the cap of liberty. 
A book expanded on die tripod lies, 
On which as all bestow their wond'ring eyes, 
Sodden, O Liberty, thy Locke is seen 
To move along with majesty serene. 
A tender passion thrills each British heart, 
And tears of patriot gralulation start. 
Belov'd he sees himself by such a train, 
He droops, he bows, he weeps. With melting strata 
The Muses hail die sage, and sweedy say, 
" Receive thy triumph on this glorious day/ 9 

T%ese three Apollo from the sages chose, 
To lead die glorious pomp, which onward flow* 
Bright as a river silver'd with his rays, 
Or armies marching in his mid-day blaze* 

As when the clouded sun removes his light* 
Yet still the grove and mead remain in sight, 
Soon to be lost in mists of rushing rain ; 
Thus on a sudden gloom'd die vaulted fane. 
And, awe-struck, ev'ry Briton felt the gloom ; 
When marching in the garb of ancient Rome, 
With frowning majesty a youth appears, 
And in his band that crown inverted bears, 
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In which their brows the eastern kings array, 

Detested symbol of despotic sway. 

Behind him stalks a man of giant mien, 

On whose broad arm the Roman fasces lean.- 

Then slowly march two more, that high in air, 

With sinewy force, a mighty tablet bear, 

Where mimic Art the dying Caesar drew 

In brightest tints that rush'd*upon the view. 

Gathering his robe, the tyrant veils his eyes, 

And, sunk at Pompey's base, he bleeds, he dies ! 

Still Brutus holds the dagger in his hands, 

And half in triumph, half in grief he stands. 

Then ev'ry muse slow touching the soft lyres, 

The gen'rous woe for injur'd states inspires ;' 

Harsh hurrying airs then issuing from the strings, 

Seem to threat vengeance on tyrannic kings. 

A Roman energy the Britons feel — 

But who advances clad in complete steel, 

His beaver up ? Fierce in his ardent eyes* 

Fierce as thwart lightnings darting thro' the skies,. 

Heroic Zeal and Fortitude appear, 

And Vengeance, horror -like, without a trace of fear# 

To see him thus the rigid firmness wakes, 

Rais'd is his hand, the patriot steel he shakes ; 

With slow step moving as he rears his hand, 

All hail him leader of the patriot band ; 

With rapture rising, Freedom calls on Fame, 

And bids her guard for ever Hampden's name. 

G ! change of passions pleasing and sublime, 
Ne&arine draught in this delicious clime 
For ever flowing ; choice, ambrosial feast, 
Ordain'd to cheer the converse of the blest* 
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The spirits then relax'd their awful tone, 
When gracious Russel enters, not alone ; 
Majestic Sydney marches by his side, 
With port triumphant, and heroic pride. 
Still British, still heroic, with the flame 
Of patriot zeal, and love of purest fame, 
Accomplished Falkland see, and by his side 
That column of the state, the banish'd Hyde* 
No court-fed vipers drop the venom'd jest, 
Nor Envy's fang, nor diankless kings, molest 
Him here at home repos'd, for ever with the blest. 



Steady Southampton moves in thought sedate. 
And still seems poud'ring on the dear-lov'd state, 
E'en here his British spirit seems to wage 
A manly war with his degen'rate age ; 
To check the growth of tyranny abhorr'd, 
Nurs'd by die trait'rous smile of Britain's lord ; 
The mighty lord of sea-girt Albion's land, 
Who deign'd (perdition on his name) to stand 
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With those that lackeying wait a Gallic king's command. ) 
Oh, Edward ! Henry ! — But auspicious Heav'n, 
To save die blushing state has Marlbro' giv'n. 
Behold, he comes ! sound trumps, and awful drums ; 
The conqu'ring Marlbro' see ! he comes, he comes i 
, With such an air sublime, and warrior mien, 
As when with piercing aspe&, yet serene, 
He shot fire thro' the marrow of his men, 
Half-routed sought his foes, and battled 'em again. 
O'er his crest, wild with rapture, Vi&'ry flies ; 
" On, on, brave Chief," with thund'ring voice she cries. 

roL. it. m 
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But see Apollo, see the sacred choir 
Of Muses, and the bards whom they inspire, 
Arising, for die song with rapt'rous air 
Address'd, their ever-charming harps prepare ; 
To honour those (who chosen from their train 
Adorn the pomp) they raise the choral strain. 
Silence preside, and gentle Love draw near ; 
Ye tend'rer passions, lend a willing car ; 
For, lo ! the Muses, in their first essay, 
Preluding sweetly, pour the softest lay — 
Soft as the summery zephyr, when the breeze 
Salutes but lightly the tall mountain trees ; 
And touching as the lover's soothing tale, 
Accented sweet in lily-vested vale. 
Behold the Graces ; — but what daring song 
Presumes to paint 'em as they move along 
In the fair order of the measur'd dance ? 
The lyres catch kindred grace, and the big bliss enhance : 
Music, and Grace, and Beauty, all conspire, 
And the rapt heart with joy celestial fire, 
When in a robe array'd of purest white, 
Flashing like Hesper on the dazzled sight, 
Sudden the laurell'd Addison appears, 
And in his hand a polish'd lyre he bears : 
The lyre was silver, and thereon was seen 
Blenheim, bright-shining, wrought in emVald green ; 
With easy state he mov'd, and in his face 
Shone social humour, tempYing courtly grace. 

The numbers change, and airs more solemn flow ; 
Such as the poet! in majestic woe 
By desert mountains pour, or shaded streams, 
,' And sweetly comment on life's airy dreams, 
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Musing on changeful Time, the fall of states, 
Death, and the dark dominion of the Fates, 
Where in dread council sit the sisters three, 
Set lofty man at nought, and weave his destiny* 

See the sweet bard that erst by Mulla's side, 
A dainty spirit, mus'd on mortal pride ; 
Where oft the touching tale of private woe 
Taught his fine harp the melancholy flow ; 
Where in sublimer grief he wept the doom 
Of elder Babylon, or imperial Rome ; 
Or a true Briton told to list'ning Fame, 
In bleeding words, the fall of Verulam. 
In such a noble mood now Spencer seems, 
As when he form'd in Fancy's fairy dreams 
The living draught of Gloriana's days, 
When heroes earn'd renown, and poets knew to praise. 

The lyres all silene'd, and the choral song, 
Awe reigns attentive o'er the pensive throng. 
The bards, the Muses, • look towards the throne 
Of Phoebus, where aloft he stands alone. 
The god in thought stands fix'd, and with an air 
Of one that labours with some secret care : 
You would have thought him pond'ring how to move 
With his first numbers the dread soul of Jove ; 
What time the gods around the thund'rer stand, 
And wait the wonders of Apollo's hand ; 
So stands he now, so stands th' extatic train, 
And soon he slowly wakes a lofty strain. 
At first with awe the Muses touch their lyres, 
Till the god, self-inspiring, them inspires ; 
m 2 
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Then, then such numbers roll upon the air, 

That their dread subjeft seem'd the Titan war ; 

Main promontories now the monsters fling 

Against the solid Heav'ns : so speaks the crashing string. 

The bulk of -/Etna, in the heaving strain, 

Heavily uprising, down is thrown amain ; 

Beneath its pond'rous mass crush'd giants groan with pain, 

The mimic thunders now profoundly roar : 

Now calmer airs celestial peace restore. 

In jubilee and palmy triumph move 

The blissful gods before the vi&or Jove : 

Him Homer never pi&ur'd with an air 

More godlike, than advances Milton there, j 

No longer blasted by the lavish light, 

With eagle-beam he marks the blazing sight, 

Thro* die bright train pursues his glorious road, 

And, mingling with the gods, appears himself a god 

. What tho* the Muses were erewhile inspired 
To loftiest temper, and their god was fir'd 
The magic charms of music to explore, 
And spread with studied pomp its gorgeous store," 
Yet now a higher energy is seen 
To move, to rouse, to deify their mien. 
Th* enthusiasm runs, and riots thro* the train ; 
The harps all tiemble — hear the stirring strain. 
But, Cynthius, say, what manageable verse 
Shall the first torrent of your lyres rehearse ? 
Its various charm and its precipitous course, 
Its melting sweetness, and its rousing force ? 
The bards, the Muses, and the god appear 
In a fine phrensy to tempest the ear 
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With all the banded force of harmony, 
And storm the secret soul of ecstacy. 

" Be silent," (thunders Phoebus through the fane) 
" Pause ev'ry harp, and hear my Shakspere's strain." 
All eyes bend eager to the golden gate, . 
Carelessly there, just enter'd, Shakspere sate ; 
His harp in hand, his eyes upon the ground, 
With a slight touch he wakes the silver sound. 
Apollo listens ; softly-sweet, and clear, 
The wild note steals along, and warbles on the ear ; 
Anon with gradual trill is heard to swell, 
Impassioned as the song of Philomel. 
The bard of Nature so performs his part, 
Snatching a grace beyond the reach of Art, 
That the soul sinks subdu'd, and homage pays, 
• Bound in the witching band of his melodious lays. 
Feeling his pow'r, the mighty master rais'd 
His brow majestic, and around him gaz'd : 
Harry of Agincourt first met his eye ; 
Up starts the bard, phrensy'd with ecstacy. 
So moves he with a more than human stride, 
And seems in ev'ry nerve so deified, 
That Harry flam'd not in the van of war, 
And dealt his thunderous bolt with a more godlike air. 
Such numbers start from his wild-passion'd lyre, 
Rousing to fame, awakening martial fire, 
That the nerves stretch to firmness at die strain, 
And die big heart burns for the battled plain. 

The spirit of ^rar tumultuates in the throng, 
Forth bursts a thunder-storm of choral song : 
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Trumpets, and startling drums, and clarions sound, 
And iron arms are heard to clank around ; 
Then bright with burnish'd mails in mimic fray, 
Two cohort? rushing flash upon die day, 
These on their shields the Gallic lily wore, 
And those, a fierce device, the lion bore ; 
The lion bore they, lion-like their ay — 
The lily-bearers quake, and lose the day for fear : 
Spoil'd of their shields, they kneel upon the ground 
Submissive, and in vilest cordage bound, 
Bejiind the conqu'rors march in sullen state — 
H ow crouch with dastard dread, now look askaunt with hate. 
Then thro 9 the fane rough British voices roar, 
" St. George and England." — Leaping light on shore 
From batter'd boat, I've seen a British band 
Of seamen briskly bound on that dear land 
To which their brav'ry gives a glorious name, 
And o'er the wat'ry waste its empire spreads, and fame : 
So brave a band now rushes with a shoiit 
That shoots a terror thro' the Gallic rout. 
Each eye, each aftive limb, bespeaks a soul 
Whose geuius has been felt from pole to pole ; 
Whose matchless flame in daring deeds lias run 
Far as the radiant journey of die sun- 
In honour feign'd of Britain's martial toils, . 
Slow moves a lengthenM triumph rich with spoils. 
How shall the Muse with fitting numbers mate 
The cannon's sullen march, and thunder-rolling states? 
How paint the colours waving in the air, 
Which the tann'd striplings rob'd in azure bear ? 
The tabor and its social pipe impart 
Life to the step, and gladness to die heart. * 
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There was to see the flow'r of ancient war, 
The chief that drove amain his scythed car, 
Made legion'd Caesar, Gaul's proud vidlor, kno\V 
In him a fiercer far, and mightier foe. 
Nor were there wanting to the various scene 
Fair heroines— chief of them the British queen :• 
Fierce warrior, and in iron arms she stood 
Against the Roman, till the British blood 
Delug'd around ; the sad sight she descry'd, 
Would have reveng'd— she could not, and she dy'i 
A diamond sun flames on her steel-clad breast. 
Superb of form, she tow'rs above the rest. 
In one bright cohort march'd the female band, 
The tall spear twinkling in each graceful hand. 

The knights of Arthur next adorn the train, 
In measure march, as on the tented plain ; 
White-waving o'er their golden helmets,, shines 
The pomp of plumes ; the sash fair-broider'd twines 
Around 'em ; silken scarfs the true knights wear, 
Their spur to fame, in honour of the fair, 
And on their silver shields the rubied red-cross bear, 
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In snow-white vests the solemn Druids shine, 
And oaken wreaths their hoary locks entwine. 
See Cambro-British chiefs who fought in vain, 
But bravely fought their empire to maintain ; 
Who, slavery flying, and their native seat, 
Chose to be free, though in a rude retreat. 



* Eoadicea. 
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There many a bard came pacing with his lyre. 
Smote oft the strings, and call'd forth notes of fire ; 
Such as of old awoke the champion's flame, 
And cheer'd him strong for the career of fame ; 
Or when at Glory's goal the course was clos'd, 
In cver-balming verse his name repos'd. 

See Saxon heroes frown along the fane ; 
The viftor Norman see, and fierce-ey'd Dane : 
All sons of battle, tho' with, varying air, 
And various in th' habiliments of war. 
Sonie rear the glitt'ring lance, then couch it low, 
Some twang with sinewy force the deadly bow ; 
Shaking the massy poleaxe some are seen ; 
Fierce on the shield some clash with furious mien;] 
Some with the beaver up fierce-frowning glare, 
And some are clos'd in th' iron case of war ; 
Thro' the small ports are seen their fire-fraught eyes, 
As from the groaning ground with rapid step they rise. 
Old martial music echoes all around, 
Edward and Henry hear the well-known sound, 
Wont their brave hearts in Glory's course to fire j 
They hear, and other Agincourts desire ; 
They hear, and marching to the glorious strain, 
With rapture note their own heroic train. 

See the Crusaders, mark their ardent air, 
You'd think the Coeur de Leon's self was there, 
Behind 'em thund'ring fierce, another god of war. 
With one direction all their movements bend, 
Wing'd to the war with breasts sublime thiy tend : 
Some bulging bulwark in their eager sight ; 
Already have they scal'd its fearful height. 
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A different form of heroes now succeeds, 
Men such as vent'rous Britain only breeds, 
Who launching boldly from her chalky shore, 
Her red-cross o'er (he wide-spread ocean bore, 
The distant nations taught to fear her name, 
And stamp'd o'er all the earth th' impression of her fame. 
Her glory farther, haughty Rome, is known 
Than thine, tho' wing'd on charming verse, has flown : 
The British spirit roams the sea-girt round ; 
Earth and itself die same wide barriers bound. 

There was to see the globe-encircling Drake, 
And, big with Britain's fame, the thundering Blake j 
Amidst 'em with superior grace appears 
Much-injured Raleigh : now no more in tears 
He wails his adtive genius crampt in chains, 
For here no mean and blund'ring pedant reigns ; 
Unenvied here free Genius joys to roam, 
Plies its great task, and feels itself at home. 

Now the throng thickens of the warlike train* 
And more sonorous sounds the martial strain. 
The filling fane with doubling rapture glows, 
And more enthusiast expedition grows; 
The chiefs of land and ocean now unite 
In marching triumph, oti who$e blended might 
The sphere of potent Britain tested strong, 
And so will rest, in spite of Envy, long ; 
8pite of her num'rous foes, all arm'd to shake 
That strength, which only selMi\ease can brefck; 
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Now pass the chiefs so brave in Anna's reign 
By land, by sea, her glory to maintain — 
Whose deeds, fair topics of domestic speech, 
To times unborn the. paths of fame shall teach ; 
Whose bright memorial thro' the wond'ring earth 
Shall make each Briton boast his British birth. 

To die brave soldier mighty meeds belong, 
The people's rev'rence, and the poet's song* 
Be their's a home, their's honour ev'ry where, 
And their's, what charms 'em most, the valour-loving fair* 

O ye, who now in Britain's beauteous isle 
Reap at your ease the fruits of warlike toil ; 
Whose dear security its fountain draws 
From lib'ral manners, liberty, and laws ; 
Deem you that these had ever been your boast, 
But for the fortitude that guards your coast, 
Rides in your fleets, or thund'ring in the field, 
Bids all your foes to British brav'ry yield. 

Each tender circumstance, the balm of life, 
All its dear ties, the father, child, and wife, 
The manly husband, and the friend sincere, 
Why you possess them, ask the warriors there ; 
For what they fought enquire, for whom they bled, 
And place the laurel on each hero's head ; 
Place it on Wolfe's, and as you place it there, 
Observe his darting eye, mark his intrepid air ; 
Forget not (can ye ever ?) that in death 
For you he triumph'd — with his parting breath 
Ask'd if the day was your's, then, with the pride 
Of patriot heroism smiling, heard, and dy'd* 
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See, marching by the chief, the dauntless Howe ; 

For you he bled — the laurel wreath bestow. 

Shed tears of rapture for young Townshend there, 

And let the graceful youth your honours wear. 

With firm step Gard'ner stalks along the fane, J 

For Britain feels he has not dy'd in vain, / 

And looks as if he wish'd jto die for her again. * 

The gallant Granby, with his manly mien, 

And brave Boscawen, dignify the scene. 

Well-natur'd Marlborough * in the pomp appears, 

And o'er his honest brow the laureat honour wears. 

A name to Britain dear ! — Ye nobly-born, 

From Marlborough learn a deedless life to scorn, 

To temper Fortune's gifts with patriot care, 

^nd smooth with grace benign the rugged brow of War* 

That child of brav'ry see, the stern-brow'd Clive, 
And to» his peer in fame due honour give, 
The sea-felt Watson; thro' the burning $one* 
By dee4s of death they made Britannia known- 
Pass to the western district of the world, 
Where Albion's Fame, in thund'ring cannon hurl'd, 
Thro' the black tribes, and realms barbaric spread, 
Her hardy sons by vent'rous Johnson led. 
Behold the chief, and Saunders stalks behind, 
With Pococke, conqu'rors of the Western Ind. 
See at some interval with modest grace, 
And patriot council settled in his face, 
Jn civic robe array'd, the pride of Dartmouth's race.f , 



* The lav; Duke. 
f Right Honourable H. Legge* 
*2 
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With rev'rence all behold him, all admire 5 
He paces solemn thro' the silent choir. 
Oft pauses in his step, and looks behind, 
Some mighty matter rolling in his mind. 
A bliss sublime swells his triumphant eyes, 
Still he looks back, and, lo ! the worthies rise, 
Uprais'd the Muses, and their god appear 
With Freedom and with Fame, for Fame was there ; 
She rose sublime, and to the wond'ring crowd 
The name of Chatham thrice proclaim'd aloud. 
She spake, and all applaud with thund'rous. sound ; 
" Fair-flourish Chatham," echoed all around. 
«* Fair-flourish Chatham," theji, in softer strain, 
And warbling comment, sing the Muse's train : 
The dulcet lyres then melt into the song, 
And all Apollo's charms thrill thro' the raptur'd throng 
Chatham appears, his ardent mien has fled, 
Towards the ground he bends his graceful head, 
And whilst applause is thund'ring to the skies, 
Tears, such as angels weep, fall from his eyes. 
One hand upon his throbbing breast he lays, 
With grace sublime he *gan the other raise ; 
His brow he rears with gradual majesty, 
And gracious deals around his bright-orb'd eye n 
Silence has utter'd her decree to all- 
He speaks, and softly sweet his periods fall ; 
No more by Fadtion stemm'd, or envious Rage, 
The rack of Pain, or palsying stroke of Age, 
(For high in health his form majestic glows) 
The charming current of his rhetoric flows. 

With winning prelude gazing on the fane, 
}ts ample grandeur, and its awful train, 
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In honour to himself a«rmUnd there, 
And silent all his speech divine to hear, 
He hafls the Moses, ages, heroes, kings ; 
And then in Britain's praise sous oo the poet's 
His was the poet's face, and sacred fire, 
That bore his plume^ascending rhetoric higher 
Thro' Fancy's regno, dcoM by Heav'n-fcora 
Than e'er die thmvkr roll'd rf 



The gallant patriot grasp'd all Britain's pnise, 
Her later prowess, and her elder days ; 
Of gorgeous rhetoric pourM die Tarring stream, 
And as he gaz'd around him, caught his theme 
Now wrapt in thought he stands and pauses long ; 
Now gently pours his speech; now thunders strong, 
And rolls amain upon th* astonish'd throng. 

O sov'reign pow'r of charming eloquence ! 
' Enthralling Wisdom by die chains of Sense ; 
Whose music conquers passion, or refines ; 
Set in whose lustre, Virtue fairest shines ! 

The thunder-rolling strain has spent its force, 
And warbling in its change, assum'd a gender come, 

* Fair stars of Britain, that with gracious light,' 
(Proceeds the patriot) * Mess my raptur'd sight, 

' Is it for me this Mazing pomp appears ? 

* Accept the tribute of my grateful tears. 

* I bow before you, blushing to receive 

' The glorious honours which you deign to give. 
« To Britain though I boast a faithful heart, 
' I must not, dare not boast that high desert, 

* To which, ye worthies, it were just to pay 

« The memorable meed of this triumphant day/ 
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" To thee *tis just to pay it," (from his throng 
Apollo speaks) " this high desert's thy own. 
" Who, mightiest spirit of thy sinking age, 
** Wert strong to quell pernicious Fa&ion's rage, 
" In one great point to draw the scattered flame 
" Of patriot zeal, and fix it in one aim : 
'4 Then with a force so skilful didst thou guide, 
" And sent it flaming with a waste so wide, 
* That its fell havock journey'd with my light ; 
" So didst thou wake from sleep die giant Britain^ might. 
** Slumb'ring in Pleasure's lap he lay dispread, 
*' And Vice had shorn the honours of his head, 
" Hadst thou not rous'd him from the couch of Shame, 
«' And thunder'd thro' his soul his ancient fame : 
u Thine was his trumpet to the shock of war, 
*' His vidtor lance was thine, and his triumphal car. 



" To. 4eeds of such a dint np spring couJ4 mov$ 
•* But the great principle of patriot love : 
* This only could that energy inspire, 
" And swell to such a force that gathering fire 
" By which thy genius wann'd the torpid age, 
4* And rais'd the due discharge of martial rage ; 
" Made Sloth laborious, Cowardice made bold, 
•' Made griping Av'rice free theprison'd gold; 
u Made willing senates the deep fountain drain 
" Of public wealth, that empire to maintain, 
•* Whence it hadpow'r to work, and fill itself again. 



j 



" I mark the movements of thy noble heart— 
«* Yes, there are they who feel not thy desert ;. 
" Crookedly fram'd to misconceive thy merit* 
«* Dim to discern the soarings of thy spirit^ 
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" Review that spirit, and its one design, 

" Think of the worthies past, nor at thy lot repine. 

" Untroubled glory waits alone th£ dead — 
" Some are the leaders born, and some the led : 
" These oft with frantic aim would seem like those, 
" Affedt. their force, fail, and become their foes* 

* " I hail thee, Britain's friend — for, hallow'd Fame, 
u Did ever patriot more deserve that name 
" For faithful purpose, or successful deed ? 
" Thine be the care to deal his deathless meed* 
" Thine be the care in Britain's orphan state, 
u That fears her ruin in her parent's fate, 
" With grateful memory of his patriot love, 
" Her awful senate, and her King to move* 
iC Let Envy sink beneath the tide of Zeal* 
" And ev'ry Briton for his father feel* 
" Pursue his relics with a filial woe, 
" And in the tomb of kings his urn bestow* 
" May he that with a Roman pomp of soul 
" Could the strong love of needed wealth control* 
" Not leave to future time his gloried race 
" A sordid prey to Poverty's disgrace. 
" But chief be thine the godlike office, Fame, 
" To nurse the spirit waiting on his name, 
" From his bless'd memory to re-inspire, 
" And from his sacred dust to wake that fire, 
" Which, with his dying voice, he bade to glow* 
" Bade the just war arise, and pointed out the foe* 
" Let his last accents vibrate on each ear, 
" Stirring to deeds of fame, and quelling shameful feat* 
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*' Let the great Nation rise with all its force* 
" And bear amain, and urge its thundering course ; 
" And teach her artful, daring, Gallic foe, 
" Edward's and Henry's vi&or-sons to know. 1 * 

Then Edward rose, and Edward's gallant son* 
And the fifth Henry started from his throne ; 
Down Milton droop'd with pensive majesty, 
And doubled lightning flash'd from Shakspere's eye : 
He snatch'd his lyre, he struck the trembling strings, * 
" Arm, Britain, arm," the gen'rous poet sings, J 

" Arm, arm," each warrior cries; the vaulted temple rings.] 



ODE • 

TO 

THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT.* 



Tho* thy fam'd father, by his country call'd, 
Could into courage fear-struck Sloth inspire, 
The wrath-red front of Fa£tion's crew appalTd, 
His own resistless fire 
Shot through our hearts, and lit the flame 
Which re-illumin'd Britain's name— 

Thine is a weightier task by far, 
A direr monster braves thy force ; 
For Hell boils up a flood of war, 
That threats to sweep the world beneath its raging course. 

Where'er, O Pitt, thy anxious virtue darts 
Its keen regard, and toils die scene to scan 
Of mightiest adion, at a scene it starts 

Which shakes the sense of man. 



* First published in 4to. Majr, 1793* 
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By Peril's sombrous pencil wrought, 

It asks, but grants not, pause for thought ; 

It asks, methinks, celestial might, 
Wisdom and fortitude divine, 

To close this horror-gend'ring night, * 
Bid the storm'd air be still — the smother'd sun to shine* 

But who can guess the powers of noblest mind 
In all its Heav'n-ward steps to perfeft worth, 
Or there shall doubt its loftiest height to find 
Where Newton rose to birth ? 
Till from my mem'ry Time erase 
" France-conqu'ring" Edward's caroll'd days, 

And Harry's a&s, and Shakspere's lyre, 
And Milton's march up Sion's hill, 
Farthest I deem the Briton'ST fire 
Shall spread his blooming deeds, and lift his gen'rous wilU 



* This aera of irreligious scepticism and atheism — of wars carried OH 
with the spirit of free-booters, at the cost of the laws of nations, 
honour, and humanity, — of a powerful appstacy from Christianity, not 
only marked by the usual malice and persecuting temper, the effec\of 
apostacy, but combined with a democratic bitterness, a consciousness 
of having provoked by unparalleled injuries the utmost resentment of 
the injured, the utmost detestation of all good men, and a firm per- 
suasion that the guilty system must fall, if all the nations in Europe 
are not compelled to adopt it. It is the most awful struggle for the 
greatest obje&s which ever yet agitated the nations of the earth :— in 
short, human affairs are brought to that momentous point, that each 
of the conflicting parties may say, •• he that is not with me, is again** 
'• me *" 
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That will hath now its trial, such as Time 

(Who* wing hath passM o'er Greek and Roman fame) 
Felt never yet to fan the soul sublime 
To that heroic flame, 
Which in disastrous ages flows 
A healing warmth to human woes ; 
Or like uY angelic sword, abroad 
Blazes to guard eternal right, 
And from this paradise of God, 
Tho 1 by all Hell assail'd— all Hell's assailance sntke* 

Ah ! me, methinks I view, with throbbing eyes, 
Forth from the Stygian wilds, relentless Hate, 
Wrath, with his hundred hands all flaming, rise, 
And Murder, his worst mate ! 
Afloat in air, with blood-stained weeds, 
Fanaticism, the fury, speeds, s 
And wildly beckons to her side 
Impiety's down-dashing crew, 

Wan-visag'd Envy, black-brow'd Pride, 
And Vengeance, bidding Fraud his giant strides pursue. 

New-arm'd the fiends, nor ever so combin'd— 

A horde of vipers link'd, they roll along, , 

And hiss with joy that millions of mankind 
Beneath their standard throng. 
Ah ! Gallia, once the seat of grace, 
That thou cou'dst nurture such a race ! 

And is it from thy precin&s fair, 
Bellowing o'er earth with Bacchic rage, 
Thy once-lov'd sons spread gaunt despair, 
Till Britain crush the war with God and man they wage ? 

o % 
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His hapless fate on many a lonely shore 

(Where oft he watch'd the shipless sea in vain) 
Far from lov'd home wont Mis'ry's son deplore, 
Till, flashing o'er the main, 
Britannia's fleet, with sparkling eyes 
The woe-wan fugitive descries, 

The pomp once dreaded views with pride, 
And vows that Vi&'ry swells the sails ; 
Glad as when Greenland, o'er the tide 
The long-lost sun first seen, his fostering radiance hails. 

Dread Sire of all ! for after Virtue, Woe 

Bends down thine eye from Glory's throne above, 
On human mis'ry thy regards bestow, 
Disperse it with thy love : 
Say, hath thy hoary servant Time 
Survey'd such sorrow wrought by crime, 

As blackens o'er this sinful age t 
For men their Maker now deny, 
And Atheist-hosts, with unseen rage, 
At Thee their standards lift— the God of Gods defy ! 

'Scap'd his Avernian cave, insatiate Lust-* 
And, buoy'd on waxen plumage, Vanity— 

With look askaunt, Suspicion, foe to trust, 
And Rapine, menace thee ! 
Lo ! " Hack in aspedt, red in eye," * 
The shapeless dragon, Anarchy ! 



* The ancient Indian description of punishment, at we are informed 
by Dr. Robertson. 
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Triumphant with reviving power, 
Mad for his old chaotic sway. 
The monster rushes to devour 
Whatever threats his weal, his wild'ring rout would stay, 

Truth (though a smaller gleam of moral light) 

From Reason sprang, or bright from Heav'n a blaze, 
Checks not the Demon wrapt in Atheism's night- 
Still madd'ning in his maze. 
With murd'rous rage he stuns his fears, 
Arid, Vengeance thund'ring through his ears, 

Hists for his legions far and wide ; 
Till glorying in his growing force, 
He rolls amain its billowy tide, 
Clam'ring for Hell himself, to urge its storming course. 

Nor roars in vain to Hell for all his aid, 

His fraud t' unravel, and his strength to rend 
The mail of Truth, by time-taught wisdom made 
Fair Order to defend. 
But still let Truth with Hope unite, 
Though all the Gentile hosts in sight, 

For, lo ! the British Constantine, 
EnrapturM, marks th* unclouding sky ; 
Bids us behold the cross divine, 
With Him that omen hail, with Him all Hell defy ! 

Oh ! let us pity ages yet unborn, 

Beyond ourselves a godlike prudence spread, 
Nor so our children's dearest welfare scorn, 
Nor so the worthies dead, 
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Nor what the times renown'd have given 
To raise and smooth our way to Heaven— 

As to permit this godless race 
The world's palladium * to destroy, 
Whatever can strengthen mind or grace, 
Stan Mis'ry's widening flood, or. ope the founts of Joy, 

Then were wc cheer'd against die woes of life, 

Then Hope die springs of purest pleasure shew'd, 
When at God's word, no more with man at strife, 
Redemption's waters flow'd ; 
Doubt's iron chain dissolved away— 
And, 'scap'd from Passion's weakening sway f . 

With thoughts ere£ted, Reason rose, 
And found in Faith a sovereign might, 
To turn the tide of worldly woes, 
Defy Death's dreaded gloom, and grasp eternal light* 

'Tis on Religion's shield firm Fortitude 
Leans with a triumph ages past unknown, 

And Love, full oft with Pity's tear.bedew'd* 
Asserts it for her own. 
Thus wedded moral Strength and Grace, 
(Their tenderest charge the human race J 



* This palladium, Christianity, the work and gift of Divine Wisdom, 
if it is now deserted, and thence lost, may justly render. Troy, for ages 
in ruins, an image of the like desolation in Europe, 
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They catch from bright-ey'd Hope her aid ; 
Justice attempers still their zeal, 

Whilst Faith at hand, seraphic maid, 
Still tips with fire the dart she bids her champions deaL • 

Her's is the golden chain, by angels wrought, 

Which man to man below unites in love, 
But still it draws his still-expanding thought, 
His towering soul above. 
Thus the whole race attra&ed, Life 
Smiles at the fall of selfish Strife, 

Whilst on a radiant cloud descends 
The fair Reformer, Charity, 

Whom star-crown'd Wisdom still attends, 
To shape her healing zeal, and point her pitying eye* 

Shall Atheism then rend earth from Heav'n, and smite 

The shores of Truth which stem high-surging Pride, 
Bid selfish Lust blot Charity's best light, 
And man from man divide ? 
Is there no pow'r of Faith to stay 
The march of Chaos on his way — 

No strength on earth, O Pitt, to close) 
The widest yawn of War's fell gate ; 
To check the fiercest gush of woes, 
And, 'midst his thundering threats, the rage of Hell rebate? 



* The belief, in union with the hope, of a future state, upon Divfo« 
Authority, is the best imaginable ground, not onljr of the utmoit, but 
the most consistent, fortitude. This is the heroism which is at om* 
the most composed and the moit humane, the most fearless and the most 
persevering* 
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Still Chatham's son, attest his forming hand, 

And t eagle-born, be thine the amplest sight, 
A visual force long ages to command 
Within its fostering light. 
In pow'rs of soul sublimely strong. 
Soar high above the selfish throng, 

The weal of unborn times explore — 
And, fathom'd all thy depths of mind, 
Draw thence, 'tis there, as rich a store 
As e'er to favour'd man God gave to bless mankind. 

Though in the Heav'ns Astraa's balance seen, 

The stonn disperses which o'er Europe lowers, 
The landscape lost renews in light serene, 
The ravag'd grace restores — 
Deem not the grace will long remain, 
Nor diink established Order's reign, 
If then Religion's cherish? d sway 
Lend not at last its perfeft worth, 
Nor deal on man its brightest day, 
To chase the spe&ral fiends that haunt die darken'd earth. 

Oh ! then to mould thy passing part of Time 

Into the brightest means of perfect fame, 
Up Virtue's steep, however rugged, climb, 
And, glorying in thine aim, 
Fear not (since Britain bids thee guide 
Her vessel o'er the stormiest tide) 

To dare the fierce, unvoyag'd main ; 
And from a more terrific crew 
A still more costly treasure gain, 
Than from die dragon's grasp the far-fam'd Argives drew. 



) 
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Still Chatham's son, nor with his fame oppressed. 
Though it demands the richest dow'r of mind, 
The last bright ardours of the hero's breast— 
If, friendly to mankind, 
Thy Virtue still assert thy birth, 
Renewing still thy father's worth — 

His vast expanse of soul sublime — 
His patriot zeal — relentless toil — 
And vows, that thro* the reign of Time, 
Fame, where He fix'd her seat, should guard Britannia's isle. 

From Him,, (how vast the largess !) from thy sire 

All-haiPd the Father of his country, we, 
Strong in his genius, caught the patriot's fire, 
(A beacon's blaze in thee) 
And, marking still thy far-seen light, 
Tho' plung'd awhile in tenfold night, 

Tho' press'd by War's tempestuous main, 
(A tempest yet to time unknown) 
Shall Order's hallow'd shrine maintain, 
And win for Heav'n-born Peace an adamantine Throne. 
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Whom of the* worthies Fame asserts her own, 

Wilt thou, Calliope, adorn ? O say, 
Awakening From thy shell its loftiest tone, 

What hero lives for ever in thy lay— 
What godlike chief, above the clouds of Time 
Thy hand shall blazon bright in Glory's fane sublime ? 

Thy votVy sworn, thy zealous vot'ry me 
The dauntless sons of native Britain fire, 

Bold on the Cynthian hills to follow thee, 
And swell their hundred echoes with my lyre, 

Whilst Mem'ry, glorying British worth to view, 
Stalls from Renown's old path, and gives mat worth anew. 



* The poem, entitled, * Heroes Britannici,' in the Muse Anglicans-, 
bjr Mr. Herbert, of Christ-Church, supplied the matter and order of this 
Ode, excepting that my partialities for Westminster-School, induced 
me in the conclusion to enlarge the praises of Elizabeth, its illustrious* 
found res*. 
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Lo ! the new triumphs in which Albion prides, 
And shouts to Heav'n her glories— Constantme, 

That star whose lustre Rome with her divides, 
O'er the subje&ed world is seen to shine, 

And with the cross the wreath of Caesar twin'd 
Is Rome's exalted claim to rule and bless mankind. 

And thee, O Alfred, whilst Remembrance reigna 

In every Briton, eager-blasting Time 
Shall spare, and, Pindus shook with Rapture's strains, 

The sacred Nine shall hymn thy zeal sublime, 
Which, whilst around them storms barbaric beat, 
In Rhedycina rais'd their heay'idy-calm retreat. 

Ah me ! what scenes of horror wound mine eyes ! 

Destruction spreads amain the gory flood, 
For Freedom, 'scap'd her Danish dungeon, flies 

To chara&er her rights in Danish bloodi 
And from the tablet warn each coming age, 
That, when her wrath flames forth, 'tis Etna's wasting rage. 

Vain was the fair Gunilda's princely race, 

When her lov'd lord, sunk dying on her breast, 
With streams of purple streakM its ivory grace, 

And, screaming round 'em, their lov'd infants press'd— 
Blended with their's she heard her country's cry, 
Nor, 'mid the gen'ral doom, or blush'd, or fear'd to die. 

Whither, oh ! whither will ye, floods of Gloryv 

Bear my rapt spirit swelling to unfold 
Arthur's dread feats, the theme of gorgeous story, 

The far-fam'd hero, and his barons bold, 
Whose chivalry still shakes old Cambria's lyre, 
Which Celtic fancy smites with more than Grecian fire. 

P 3 
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Ah ! George of Cappadocia* sainted name, 
I see thee couch thy spear, now lift it high, 

And springing at the dragon breathing flame, 
And rending with his unknown yell the sky ; 

Thy dauntless force has giv'n the fatal wound, 
The blatant monster falls, and bellowing beats the ground. 

O rescued maid, I see thy virgin tear, 

And note the soft sigh checking thy delight, 

Thou dar'st not step the ghastly carcass near, 
But back hast started, lily-pale with fright, 

Whilst on the horrid hulk thy champion stands, 
Lifts his glad eyes to Heav'u, and clasps his spearless hands* 

Amid loud paeafcs roars Bellona's car, 

But let Calliope chastise her lyre 
To numbers that may still die din of war, 

And, Edward prais'd, his regal race inspire 
Long ages hence the dove of peace to tend, 
And cherish saint-like zeal till Time himself shall end. 

Cease, ye soft numbers, ye are heard no more, 

So dread a spectacle mine eye surveys- 
Stern William's arm'd array on Albion's shore. 

And on the sea his fleets far-shining blaze v 
The chief exulting eyes the raging flame, 
Then rushes to the van, and leads the way to Fame. 

Now see I Strongbow's all-achieving hand 

Bend fierce Ierne under Britain's sway ; 
Now high-souPd Harry cheers his sick'ning band* 

To heap new glories on St. Crispian's day, 
Following the red-cross like a fiery flood, 
TWj vaunting France laid low, her lilies blushM with blood. 
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But, ah ! in vain Britannia, trophied tower, 

Frowns high with all the battlements of war, 
Since inward fires the glorious fane devour, 

Whose port shot terrors o'er the realms afar, 
' Till wolf-ey'd Richard,' grasping hard his prey, 
Found guilt a crown of thorns on Bosworth's fatal day* 

Now York and Lancaster in love unite, 

Nor hence 'mid storms the doubled sun appears, 

But one fair wreath the red rose and the white — 
One regal sunshine gilds the smiling years, 

Till wcll-poiz'd Order nerves the coming reign 
To strike the lion-blow tfct hurst the papal chain* 

I droop 'mid burthening glories to the ground, 

And close mine eyes to shun their dazzling flame ; 
Mute is the reed by Mulla's stream, whose sound 

With airs melodious haiPd Elizas fame, 
For ever mute on Avon's bank the lyre, 
Bedropt by Fancy's hand with gems of living fire* 

Not but that Mulla's plaintive swan would fail 
To trace the spring of Gloriana's course, 

Nor on its plumes could Avon's eagle sail 

Heav'n-ward so high, with all his soaring force, 

As to survey the compass of her praise, 
find count the clustering stars that 'round her temples blaze* 

The public mother taught, not aw'd, by woes, 
From holiest Truth (blest outset) drew the cloud, 

Tried her throne's strength, new-thron'd, and queen-like 
chose 
To tell the wond'ring world her Faith aloud \ 
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Her cherish'd people feels her heart is their's, 
Mounts with her mounting soul, and all her genius shares* 

« This is my Sparta/ 9 (said she) " to adorn, . 

" And it shall find a Spartan zeal in me, 
* That I may shew the ages yet unborn, 

" That this West isle, the mistress of the sea, 
« Is Glory's cliff, and guards an eagle race, 
« Their limbs all powers of strength, their plumes all hoes 
" of grace. 

•< Come on then, Spaniard, and, proud Philip, know, 
" Thy vast armada, and thy wide-spread sway, 

« Boast not die force, when Britain is thy foe, 
" To daunt my sons, who smilingly survey, 

" Burthening the ocean, heavily urg'd along 
«• Before die labouring winds, thy fleet's ill-hallow *d throng. 

«' Howard and Drake, Britannia's foe descry, 
" Greenville and Frobisher, behold your prize, 

•« Swift as the lightning on your quarry fly, 
" For Vi&'ry, Vi&'ry with your thunder flies— 

*' Europe now pale shall flush with proud amaze, 
* And Britons ages hence carol my golden days." 



Pardon, great Foundress, of the school renownM 
(Where I was wont to thee fond tribute bring, 

And from my lyre provoke th'extatic sound, 
Which these damp days deny its languid string) - 

Oh ! pardon me, if now thy famous shrine 
Receives a faded wreath — for still my heart is thine. 



HERVOR AND ANGANTURE.* 



A daughter comes by midnight to the tomb of her deceased father, tad 
with the following solemn incantations, call* upon him to give bar 
the famous sword Terfing. 



Hervor. Anganture, awake, awake. 
Strong are my spells the bars to shake 
Wrought by Death, awake, arise, 
And yield my heart its proudest prize* 
I, thine and Swafii's only child, 
Bid of that sword thy grave be spoil'd, 
Which for Swafarlama's arm 
The dwarfs enrich'd with magic chariru 
Awake, arise, bold Hervardure, 
Gaunt Herani, and Anganture. 
My spells are working, for the moon 
Grows pale and misty, so that soon 
Your plaited mails shall ring around, 
As from your graves in arms ye bound, 
And with your helms and falchions bright 
Flash athwart the glooming night* 
Tho* this. blasted oak beneath 
Deep at its roots ye sleep in death, 



? A fragment of Celtic poetry from Olaus Vereliiw, a German wfhar* 
Vide Annual Register, 1761, pa$e 335. 
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Lo ! I wake you, burst your bands — 
Ah 1 own ye not my dread commands ? 
Are ye then insensate clay, 
Sons of Andgrim, nor obey 
My voice, though once your bloody course 
Swept the world beneath its force ? 
Where, Ey vor's sons, ay, where's the fire 
That wont your drooping hosts inspire ? 
Rear, ye, none, the plume-bright head, 
Nor break the silence of the dead ? 
O Hiarvardur, Hervardure, 
You can the wounds of Death immure ! 
' For ever lost to Glory's eye, 
Here will ye deign as carrion lie 
For famish'd wolves ? awake, arise, 
And yield my heart its proudest prize, 
The magic belt, the magic sword ; 
That by the dwarfs with virtue stor'd 
Heroic ardours to impart, 
And rib with iron Honour's heart, 
And this die lightning's baleful flame 
To burn its way tliro' blood to Fame. 

Anganture. Why, my Hervor, daughter dear, 
Dar'st thou smite at Death's cold ear ! 
Why, oh ! why with magic might 
Heave up Horrors into light, 
Dauntless to demand thy bane ! 
Let 'em, let 'em still remain 
Hous'd in death, and earthy bed, 
Nor, wild with madness, wake the dead. 
The sword that thirsts for blood, whose sway. 
Impetuous, fires the battle's bray, 
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Nor I, nor any of die brave 
Hide in Death's inglorious cave. 
This sword Terfing a warrior wields 
Where vultures watch die MoodsfainM fields, 
And hovering o'er die battle's roar, 
Burning Rage, and pale Dismay, 
Scream as they mark their falling prey. 

H. Deigns the fearless Anganture 
Weave the web of Falshood's lure ? 
Oden's horrors all be thine, 
If Terfing I boast not mine, 
'Mid the dead, dishonour'd, sleep 
Should'st thou let me longer weep. 
Weep, but only tears of rage, 
Thus denied my heritage ? 

A. Hervor, dauntless damsel, know 
Black'ning o'er thee storms of woe : 
By this Terfing, believe thy sire, 
All thy offspring shall expire. 
My sad eyes see a son from thee, 
Whose hand the wond'rous sword shall wave, 
Hydrec his name, as they proclaim, 
Whose wild cry shakes the wizard's cave. 
The rav'nous beast, whom corses feast, 
Shall long his hurrying march pursue, 
And then he dies, the monster's prize, 
Slain by the sons of them he slew. 

H. Furies, furies, hasten here, 
Who my potent charms revere, 
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Mar their rest, and urge their woe, 
Whom the caves of death below 
Shadow deep from Glory's eye, 
Till my ruthless sire comply, 
Till he meet my passion's flame, 
And give Terfing to crown my fame. 

A. Maid, tho* young, of manlike fire, 
Whom the warrior's dread desire 
Arms with helm, with hauberk arms, 
And the spear inwrought with charms* 
Tho' standing here at dead of night, 
Thou art not haggard with affright ; 
Dauntless the range of Death to tread, 
To rouze the hall which holds the dead. 

H. Thee too once I counted brave, 
Ere my firm step trod diy grave. 
Have the dwarfs then wrought in vain 
The sword that cleaves the rock in twain f 
No, my sire, for Vi&'ry's brand 
Lends its light'ning to my hand ; 
Rushing from profoundest night 
Terfing shall flash on Rapture's sight. 

A. Sulphurous clouds which meet and roar, 
Storm'd-up seas which shake the shore ; 
Battling whales, and frost-form'd isles, 
On whose conflidt Oden smiles, 
When afloat he views them meet 
In thunder, from his craggy seat 
Whence oft he whirls a Winter's snow 
On the peopled vale below ; 
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These, in all their raging might 
Image best the furious fight 
When Hialmar's strength and speed 
Urg'd the war, and heap'd the dead- 
Yet beneath my feet I feel 
Hialmar's death, th' enchanted steel. 
Grasp'd in my hand, Terfing I bore 
(Behind was Vift'ry, Rout before)— 
Hialmar rush'd to turn the tide, 
But madly met Terfing, and dy'd. 
Beneath me, wrapt in flames, it lies, 
And thou, a woman,, art unwise, 
Would'st thou, more than woman, dare 
In thy hand its terrors bear, 

JET. More than woman then, and brave 
To rend it from thy fire-filPd grave, 
I dare the flamings of the tomb 
The warlike Hervor to consume. 

A. That in these fires, intrepid mind, 
Thou may'st not thy destruction find, 
Behold Terfing ! 

H. Heroic sire, 

What transports doth its touch inspire ! 
Were now all Norway mine, great king, 
Joys like these it would not bring. 

A. Joys to kill all coming joys, 
For, oh ! Terfing thy son destroys. 
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H. Checrly to sea, my sailors brave, 
Now we dare the wildest wave ; 
Terfing to glory lights my way, 
And bids me brook no more delay, 
Heedless, royal friend, what strife 
Spoils my future son of life, 

A. Thine, thine be then Hialmar's bane, 
Thy matcliless glory to maintain. 
Touch its double edge, and feel 
The murders in the magic steel, 
Its peerless pow'r to throng the cave 
Which holds the spirits of the brave. 

H. Oh! for the battle's stormy bray, 
When Terfing shall mow my way, 
And gory Rout, and screaming Fright, 
Huddling before its magic might — 
I grasp in hope eternal fame, 
And, glowing with heroic flame, 
'Mid my rapture's present glow, 
Scorn to glance at coming woe ! 

A. Haste, then, haste, thus dow'r'd by me, 
For soon Terfing bestows on thee, 
If thy dauntless fires remain, 
Heroes twelve, in battle slain, 
With all the spoils of Andgrim's race, 
Thy foremost steps in fame to grace. 

H. Ever-honour'd, in the grave 
Dwell, ye, safe and calm, ye brave j 



♦ 
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Here no longer now I stay, 

Since the flames that 'round me play 

(Horrors novel to my sight), 

With awe assail me, not with fright. * 



* Images have been added by me to strengthen the. original poem, 
which is highly dramatic, and charaderistic of the Celtic spirit or fury. 
Views of the different presentments of the human mind, in different ages 
and circumstances, contribute to the completer knowledge of it ; a man 
too by the contemplation of them through the impressive medium of the 
original writers who convey the views, assists his own mental powers, 
as that man does his body's, who takes all the kinds of corporeal ex- 
ercise adapted to its several parts. A mind thus exercised is like a fine 
flowing drapery, ever accommodating, and falling into graceful folds ; 
for it has not been ironed and starched into relentless rigour. I under* 
stand that what 1 have now attempted upon this old poem of Verelius, 
has been well done already by two distinguished writers ; but I was not 
acquainted with the fad till I had concluded my own performance. 
May I be permitted to observe, that as I did not undertake it, so neither 
do I now print it, from an idea of emulation ; if I possess any preten- 
sions to the name of the poet, they cannot be founded on any one piece 
in this colledion, but upon the view of the whole : there is not a cabinet 
piece among them. I have neither had leisure or ability to cook my 
dishes to the exquisite Epicurean taste of the present day ; but my en* 
tertainment, such as it is, is plentiful, various, and wholesome, and if 
my guest will take it in good part for what it pretends to be, he is 
heartily welcome; and as it is the last entertainment of the kind which 
I shall afford to spread before him, he will probably pan}' with me in 
good humour, aware, that the finding fault with my article* in this trade, 
can answer no end, as I have now shut up shop in this line for ever— 
and am verily entitled wkh Milton's swain to say,' 

" To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new." — 
Spare me then, gentle readers admit this deprecating apology, nor 
compel me to say with more propriety than Milton did, 

" Thus sang the uncouth swain to th* oaks." 
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Me mi serum, quid agam? 



Sad on his couch Lorenzo lay, 
The wealthy, witty, young, and gay, 
And felt his care half-wrought to woe, 
When musing at the dead of night, 
He tried to trace some new delight, 
Some undiscovered spring of bliss to know, 
Whose current all his days should freely stream. 
Supply the mightiest measure of desire, 
Not briefly tasted vanish as a dream, 
Fleet as an airy shade, or as a spark expire* 

Sure (thus exclaims the restless youth) 
My gen'ral impulse speaks this truth, 
That all my efforts always aim 
At something good, or seeming good-—. 
Yet, tho' with energy pursu'd, 
Pleasure, and knowledge, riches, pow'r, and fame, 
Fill not this aching void — hut sadly say, 
*Tis not in you to trace the secret source 
Whence genuine joy comes clear of all allay, 
And yields the bark of life a safe and pleasant course. 
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God of my senses, Pleasure, deign 
To write me foremost of the train 
Who chief have sought thy genial dow'r 5 
Nor dar'd I worship at thy throne 
Were not thy fav'rite pleas my own, 

Beauty, and youth, and health's enlivening power; 

Shed all thy fragrance on my flowing air, 

Bind ivy, bind the myrtle on my brow — 

Another Helen shall become my fair, 
And Bacchus on his slave his proudest palms bestow. 

Let then a thousand tapers pour 

Their glories on the wanton hour ; . . 

Let Music all her charms employ, 

To smooth the step of gay desire, 

And elevate the lover's fire, 
And bind the melting soul in bands of joy : 
But, ah ! soft syrens, to my manly mind 
A nobler instindt points a loftier aim, 
Since Age shall come, nor Death be far behind 
When Pleasure's pow'r is past, and Hope's one prize is Fame* 

He wins not Fame, whose deedless day 
On downy pinions fleets away ; 
'Tis earn'd alone by toils severe — 
And sure, my soul, this Fame implies 
Thy dearest bliss, thy grandest prize ? 
Hark ! her fine psean, warbling in mine ear, 
Swells all my pow'rs, and such a force bestows, 
That o'er the droning myriads, seated high, 
The vulgar joys I scorn, the vulgar woes, 
Dread not the damps of Age, and Death himself defy. 
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But Fame, are all these blessings thine, 
When whilst I live thou art not mine ? 
Yet dying — if my name but lives— 
Thy servants sure are vilely paid. 
Thou vap'ring shadow of a shade, 

A splendid promiser that nothing gives, 

Yet at the price of many a solid pain, 

That specious nothing we with pride pursue, 

War all our days for unsubstantial gain, 
Nor oft when dead acquire our earn'd and useless due. 

But in this dark and down-sunk age, 
When Glory's fire has spent its rage, 
And scarce a ling'ring sparkle gleams — 
Were it not better I should aim, 
One of the crowd, at common game, 
And bid farewel to Fame's fantastic dreams ? 
Then take me, Wealth, all-worshipp'd for your own- 
Let me by prudent arts your grace obtain — 
Appoint me nearest to your potent throne — 
And let me bear the rod which opes the springs of Gain* 

Rich as &e flooding Nile they flow 
And more than man requires bestow ; 
His wants are few, sage Nature cries, 
Nor, kept with terrors, ample Wealth 
Or Wisdom gives, or Peace, or Health — 
But to be happy study to be wise — • 

The treasure Wisdom you can never lose — 
O taste this ne&ar'd draught of sacred joys— 
This draught of gods shall godlike man refuse — 
This cup for ever full — this sweet that never cloys? 
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This potent draught the gods can bear, 
But men, too weak their bliss to share, 
The madd'ning cup attempt to drain* 
And Wisdom, ill pursu'd, but shears 
From Art what branching Folly grows— 

Gorgons, and hydras, aud chimeras vain, 

And spectres dire to terrify mankind : 

Better rude Nature in her rudest form, 

Than truth oft sought till dizzy Wit grows blind) 
Or mining Atheism plays his desolating storm. 

From man what ills must man endure ? 
How shall I then my peace secure ? 
O Pow'r, I'll seek thy force divine, 
On earth commence the demi-god — 
Wide-wieldiug Terror's torturing rod, 
And solely claim the gen'ral rights for mine. 
But thus I rather shall the brute assume, 
For peace 'mid lurking vengeance vainly try, 
And ever conscious of my coming doom, 
Dreading, and dreaded live, and unlamented die* 

Where shall I then that fountain know 
Whence only perfect pleasures flow ? 
It glistens not by Glory's fane, 
Nor laves the castled realm of Pow'r, 
Nor sweetly streams by Pleasure's bower, 

Which Wealth nor buys* nor Wisdom's arts obtain j 

Yet Fancy, Custom* Nature urge my soul 

To seek it still with unabating force, 

An impulse Reason dares not to cohtrol, 
But shakes the chiding rein, and spurs them to the course. 

VOL. u. *. 
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Oh ! by the pangs that rend my heart, 
All-pitying Hcav'n, some light impart, 
By which I may my bliss descry, 
And, from* the waves on which I roll, 
From the dark storms that shake my soul, 
Glance on the glittering scene my raptur'd eye. 
Oh ! ere my glowing life-blood cease to run, 
Give mc to gain awhile my heart's desire, 
Ere Death's grim shade arise, reveal my sun, 
That, basking in his blaze, I may with joy expire. 

Fond wretch, reproving Reason cries, 
Ere man's completely blest, he dies. 
Nor highest joy, nor deepest woe, 
Were meant to meet thy present state, 
Sure comes consummate bliss, tho' late j 
Nor seek on earth what earth can ne'er bestow— 
Let calm-eyed Prudence all thy passions steer — 
Thy moral sight let sacred Hope unclose — 
And soon a Heav'n shall rise in prospedb clear, 
And soon on earth Content thy tfirobbing heart compose* 

Curb then thy pride, ambitious man, 
And rev'rence God's superior plan, 
Bid Wisdom mod'rate Fancy's fire, 
Aim not at perfe£i bliss on earth — 
Then whiter days shall dawn to birth ; 
Content shall mark the barriers to Desire, 
And seraph Hope, the foremost of her train, 
The red-cross beaming on her snow-white breast, 
With her ambrosial balm shall heal each pain, 
Or sooth the sterner pangs which agonize the breast. 
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Cratylus. Sorrow, tremendous tut'ress, come, 
And bear me to thy gloomiest home, 
Since Fancy, Reason, would I flee, 
Still manacle my soul for thee, 
Pi&'ring or proving every where 
One dreary wild of woe-wan care. 
By the central reservoir 
In thy cave of liquid fire 
(Tho* from thence ascends no blaze,) 
My throbbing eye the scene surveys, 
Thy wasted form that tells diy mind, 
Thy visage pallid and inclined, 
Thy languid limbs, one hand depress'd, 
The other on thy livid breast, 
Thine attendant Death alone, 
Who stands beside thy ebon throne, 
And still stands there, but statue-like, 
As if he would but could not strike ; 
At thee the dart his right hand aims, 
At thee his eye cavernal flames, 



* A follower of Heraclitus. 
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While, proudly rais'd, his other hand, 
Points back where ruins load the land : 
The land is waste, or blacken'd moor, 
Or, grim with wrecks, a sullen shore, 
Nor sun, or moon, or star appear, 
And yet a glooming light is there, 
The ravages of Time to shew, 
And hint the world die seat of woo. 
From the sea a solemn sound 
Heavily hum? the caves around j 
Through the maze of ruins creep 
Winds whose howl would murder sleep, 
Sayc of man here Horror owns 
Nought but tombs and scattered bones, 
Yet hovering here, with wings outspread, 
Vultures eye the mangled dead, 
And serpents o'er the waste are rolTd, 
Wreathing slow in many a fold, 
Or chilPd, they sleep on aconite, 
Where once the sun shed life and light, 
And man 'mid blooming Nature smil'd, 
Till Death stalk'd there, and spread the wild. 

Hoary Vesta, crownM with towers, 
Droop and bewail those hostile powVs 
Which have assailM thee many am age 
With unsubdu'd, relentless rage. 
Smil'st thou now when Spring resumes 
Her green vest wrought with richest blooms, 
Who, while she scatters odours 'round, 
Hears the greenwood airs resound, 
That would take her charmed ear, 
Tho* they sang not Summer near, 
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Ah! baseless hope, and fleeting jot, 

The winds rush forth, and all duuuf , 

The floods of air infur i ate roar, 

And Spring's ga y glories now no more. 

Her treasures aD from Nature hurTd, 

Famine rules the ghastly world, 

Nor rules alone, but waves her wand. 

And beck'ning with her withered hand, 

Summons from forth th* Av 

(Her wonted triumph to partake) 

Pestilence, her sister dear, 

Who when her doud-rob'd stcedi 

To waft the Fury's car that lues 

'Mid screaming birds thro' skken'd skies, 

Shrieks impetuous all around 

To troubled Heav'n from earth : 



But shou'd'st thou rather cast thine eye 
Where men, thy veofrous ▼ot'ries, ply 
On Neptune's foam-besuVer'd tide, 
To fetch the cates of wanton pride. 
Dost thou see the swelling sails 
Glide before die gentle gales, 
Lo !. on a sudden winds grow loud, 
Flaps by fits the shrieking shroud, 
For far and wide the furious storm 
Has shot the ocean to deform, 
'Tis one wild throe the vasty main, 
'Tis Alps on Alps its once smooth plain; 
Mountains 'gainst mountains, huge, their sway, 
Dash, and intercept die day, 
And wheresoever thy trembling eye 
The tumult can and dare descry, 
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Spark after spark thy ships from sight 
Vanish beneath the storm's grim night, 
Each floating palace of thy pride 
Sunk beneath the raging tide. 

But if thou rather wou'd'st behold 
Where flame the temples roof d with gold, 
Where marble porticos are made 
To emulate the sylvan shade, 
Which, when warm Sirius darts his ray, 
Damp the burning blaze of day; 
Where the crowded forums yield 
Minerva's pomps their proudest field, 
Where Ambition wont unrol 
The subtlest foldings of the soul, 
Raise trophied arches to proclaim 
What murders wrench the road to Fame, 
And columns which assail the skies, 
To vaunt how men the gods despise, 
And statues of die chiefs Tvhich live 
To th' eye, yet more resemblance give 
By marbled coldness to the crew * 
Who Glory's path with blood imbrue.— 
There the ranging palaces 
Hive the drones of sensual ease, 
And the viol's melting airs 
Harden vice, and soften cares, 
While the feast's voluptuous store> 
And the Bacchanalian roar, 
Are but at best the siren's song, 
And smile and slay the charmed throng* 
There the theatres display 
The gorgeous blaze of Pomp's array, 
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And jubilant a nation holds 
Within the lustre of their folds- 
There too (a realm) the city's space 
Grasps within its wide embrace 
The tided river, and the fleet 
That rides superb, a floating street, 
And bridges, with colossal pride, 
Striding o'er the madded tide, 
While rock-resembling bulwarks toweiy 
To boast in vain- their guardian power — 
Lo ! the air how still and sultry grown, 
Nor from his cave one Zephyr flown ! 
From Hell is Ate on her way 
Labouring ? — ah ! now her work survey ! 
From the burthening city free, 
Dread image of the tossing sea, 
The land in undulation plays, 
Ocean-like, a thousand ways ; 
Here temples are ingulph'd, and there 
Down-dash'd die skies with thunder tear, 
The living there now shriek and roar, 
And now are sunk and heard no more — 
What hurricanes of dust aspire ! 
What floods boil up with mounting fire ! 
Lo ! Ate 'mid one closing groan, 
ShoutS and proclaims the waste her own* 
Such, such is man's abode — 

Plato. Ah! no, 

Thou impious votary of Woe 5 
The purer spirit, from above 
Who lights, and fans Ihe flame of love, 
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Where'er he travels with his eye 
Owns die gracious Deity. 
And conscious, Jove, of thy just reign 
Dares not of seeming ills complain, 
But all at ease his spirit soars, 
And, as he views thy works, adores, 
Nor deaf nor blind— can see and hear 
Such music and such beauty near. 
If 'mid thy blaze some spots are seen, 
Their censure asks an Atheist's spleen, 
For tho' these spots may check thy light, 
Such floods of radiance meet my sight, 
I dare not the vast blaze explore, 
Nor clamour, so enrich'd, for more- 
The maker of this vast machine 
Must manage all the springs within, 
And earth and air, and flood and flame, 
Compa&ed in this wond'rous frame 
(Tho' regular their custom'd course), 
Are check'd at times by heav'nly force, 
To prove that they would else stand still, 
But for the dread Creator's will, 
Who ere his goodness 'gan display 
Creation to the wond'ring day, 
Saw in himself the pi&ure bright, 
And smiling on the glorious sight 
(So Love suggested), from his thought 
The semblant scene of Nature wrought. 
If sin, thy own work, so control, 
The gen'rous springings of thy soul, 
That its immaterial wing 
Fails its career so wide to' fling, 
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Nor, sweetly tranquil, soars so high • 

As to survey die starry sky, 

And scarcely sees the bright-hair'd sitn 

Riding, rob'd in flames, at noon — 

If thy clay-chill'd spirit here 

Mark not how this earth they cheer, 

Nor, high above this cherish'd clime, 

Their harmonious march sublime — 

Misdeem not thy sin-clouded sight 

Can blot these living lamps of light, 

Still o'er astonish'd space they shine, 

Nor chant, unheard, their hymn divine. 

Then, bat-like, flit grim ruins 'round; 

And,, with thy shrill unwarbling sound, 

Mar the song in neighb'ring dale 

Of die tuneful nightingale ; 

Cratylus, hence, in caverns bide, 

Or, some solemn tomb beside, 

With unhallow'd spirits stray, 

Nor with thy murmurs blast the day* 

Day and night, benignant Jove, 
Carol thy creative love, 
Such Hyperion's glorious blaze, 
Such Diana's softer rays, 
Such Eve's approach, and Morning's car, 
Seen atop die hills from far, 
When to her purple-vgsted steeds 
Its ruddy glow in sight succeeds. 
Soon as their signal they descry 
Reckoning o'er th' unclouded sky, 
roL //. t 
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All the vot'ries of the morn 
Bid brisk-ey'd Labour wind his horn ; 
Tripping o'er (he hills and meads, 
Young and old Hygeia leads, 
Who cheerily salute the day, 
And ply the w$rk that's virtue's play ; 
Sympathetic all around, 
With song of birds the woods resound, 
Fresh incense breathes th' expanding flower, 
And new-born blooms bedeck the bower. 
Thus Nature's landscape varnish'd bright 
By the lavish flood of light, 
When, O Sire of all, thine eye 
Views thy glories from the sky — 
But shall human thought essay, 
( O thou sole fount of sun-bright day, 
To paint the transports only thine, 
When thou beholdest Nature shine 
(No more in Night's dark mantle drest), 
Rob'd in Hyperion's blazing vest ? 
'Tis thine alone to see tt)e light 
Wheresoever its rapid flight, 
Scattering its golden glories, hies 
O'er oceans, continents, and skies. 
Prodigious minors of the day, 
From pole to pole vast oceans play, 
And snow-capt mountains, which ascend 
To traverse empires, far extend, 
As Seen by thee, a girdle bright 
Emboss'd with gorgeous gems of light. 
Yetf swifter than die sun-beam's pace, 
Thine eyes the sun's outgoings trace, 
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And, far minuter than the team 
Of Cynthius, o'er all nature stream? 
Where'er his lightsome steps pervade 
To paint the flow'r, and check the shade, 
To gem the dew-drop on the thorn, 
Or with its floating gold adorn 
The stately dome of regal pride, 
Or lowly cot by forest side, 
The brook that silent steals along 
The verdant mead, or pours a song 
When down the shadowy gleu it strays, 
And moistens oft the stooping sprays, 
Or, as the sylvan gloom adrpits, 
Shews its flashing light by fits. 

C. I see, I see, 'tis phrensying pride, 
To dwell on Nature's darken'd side, 
Where Wisdom glancing stronger grows 
To cherish that divine repose 
Which here unmitigated Joy 
In this life's pilgrim might destroy. 
And now I'll own this goodly frame 
Of Nature is so free from blame, 
That stretching Fancy farther flies 
On Rapture's wing as she descries 
Its wond'rous stores, its peerless grace* 
The fruits of Tempe and the place, 

P. Hence the true poet throbs in vaia 
To pidture them jn suiting strain, 
To paint the cooling shade and gale, 
The wood-crown'd hill, the pastur'd valQi 

u 
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The fruits that feast, the corn that feeds, 
The cherish'd flow'rs, the miscall'd weeds, 
The tuneful tenants of the wood. 
Or the dumb myriads in the flood, 
Who wanting wing, yet sport and play, 
And, bird-like, win their easy way— 

C. The lone tow'r, where at dead of night 
The musing sage seeks Wisdom's light — 

P. The ruddy Summer's jovial mien, 
" When she beckons to the green 
Shepherd lads, and rural maids 
To weave her wreaths, and woo her shades, 
And bids the Dryads all around, 
Peeping forth, their citterns sound, 
While the nimble dance is wove 
Beneath the fluttering wing of Love. 

(7. Thou churl, O man, so cherish'd here, 
To pass unmark'd thy bounteous cheer, 
The garden wide, the star-bright dome, 
The social joys that bless Ay home, 
And Him who gracious here presides ! 

P. Who gracious now still more provides* 
Saith Hope, saith Reason, for man's race 
When here his course perform'd with grace, 
And, bursting hence from shell of clay, 
Free on his wing he soars away. 



TO 

A FRIEND. 



Written in July, 1793. 



No more, my friend, no more— for though I fed 
The rare distinction of your partial love — 

Fix'd is my heart, tho* grateful to your zeal, 
It's firmness, where it most imports, to prove* 

I was not born to drudge with Lucre's throng, 
To dare the brunt of proud Ambition's blaze, . 

My pow'rs at best an unproduftive song, 
And wanting wit to thread life's finer maze. 

Early I could not, now I will not deign 
To trace this peopled labyrinth of Pride ; 

Before me, says my God, my path is plain, 
Nor will I wander from his will aside. 

Oh ! yield me then, dear Nature's scenes, repose, 
Expand anew tjiine infinite sublime, 

And o'er the din and damp of vulgar woes.. 
Assist my closing aft of life to climb. 

Hence be thy glortes ever in my sight,' 

For sure I deem them but the glass that brings 

A far superior presence into light, 

And o'er my son! its Maker's image flings- 
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Yon hill-side coppice, yon umbrageous glade, 
Th* untutorM streams that thro* yon alders flow, 

Which twinkle now, and murmur thro' the shade, 
Now thunder down the rifted rocks below— 

$hall I desert these dear delights well-known, 
Nor in their charms my long past joys renew, 

Review by me the blooming saplings sown, 
Paths, by my labour won from wilds, review ? 

Now, in this rage of Sirius, while mine ear 
Owns in distress the cluttering town's annoy, 

Me to my fav'rite oak,* dear Fancy, bear, 
And 'round me let me think the zephyrs fly. 

For there when I, times past, would fondly roam, 
Their wings wont flutter, wont their harps to sound, 

As from its shade I mark'd my peaceful home, 
And sacred temple which the landscape crown'd, 

While on the sweep of uplands high above 
My fancy mark'd the forest-mass of trees, 

Mark'd on die surface of the boundless grove 
The sun-beam sporting as on wavy seas. 

Ah ! my lov'd Stanford, take thy truant home, 

And if with taintless honour he return, 
Smile when thou see'st him thro' thy tempe roam, 

From thee no more a long exile to mourn. 



* Repreiented in the fore ground of the p? Int opposite to the title-page 
in this volume. 
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Written in 1774. 



Bid Reason, Curio, number those delights 

That rife in London's rankest region grow, 
O mark — who lurks beside the painted show ? 

Fell Ate's self, and soon its beauty blights. 

There noisome Sickness taints the lurid air, 

And spleenful Folly strives in vain with Care. 

Mark how triumphant Fortune whirls her wheel f 
And, as she madly plies her endless toil, 
Says, here 'tis good to fix my tent awhile* 

For never did my soul such rapture feeL 

Since Babylon her downfal ow'd to Pride, 

And, smote by lux'ry, Rome's stern Genius died. 

Fly, Curio, fly from Fortune's frantic reign, 

Go where thy soul may pause awhile in thoughts- 
Better to 'bide in hermit's cavera'd grot^ 

Than toss and turmoil on this dang'rous main* 

Let reason but awhile in quiet lie, 

Strong will it shoot, and Fortune's blast defy* 



• Thought, learning, and the greater acquisitions of mind, and con* 
stituents of character, are principally obtained in solitude: there it 3a 
where man most converses with God and himself, and, through books, 
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Who points thy course ? —-oh ! by thy soul divine 

Say, shall such wretched guides my Curio lead ? 
Shall Britain's bane, dire Fashion frame his deed? 
No, let him view in mem'ry-marshall'd line 
Those lights of life, the worthies fam'd of old, 

And by their pattern pure his virtue mould. 

• 

Canst thou, thus copying, err from Wisdom's way ? 
If present life delight thee, so remain — 
But 'tis, I know, to thee a galling chain ; 

Then break thy bondage — there no longer stay 

•Mid that annoyance of encircling harms 

Which, while it wounds thee, still too sweetly charms. 

Haste, haste, my friend, and fly the gathering fire^ 
That rolls towards thee with a sweepy sway, 
And with a wide destruction ploughs its way— 

Peril awaits thy ling'ring — oh ! retire ; 

Thy Porcia, shuddering at the dangers nigh, 

Points to thy lovely babes, and bids thee fly. 

Ah seek with them some sweet sequestered scene 

Remote from guilty London — there maintain 
Thy rescued freedom — there rejoice again 

To sit' at Virtue's feast with soul sereile : 
• Residing calm with her, how happier far, 

Than whirl'd by Fashion in her madding car ! 

Unwise to flash the meteor of a day, 

And then no more be seen. Nor count, my friend, 
On such delights as have a sudden end. 
• Be thine the bliss that never shall decay, * .-..-• 
But stand the bleakest visitings of Time, 
To bloom again in Heav'n's eternal clime. 



ON 

GOOD-FRIDAY. 



Written at Arlejr-HiH, on Good-Friday, 1793. 



God of the world, who spake, and it was made. 
Vast universe ; angelic shouts invade 
The empyrean temple — to behold 
The robe of space its blazing gems unfold, 
Innumerable suns, whose genial fire 
Thou bad'st innumerable globes inspire 
With life, and spread the beautifying light 
That gives thy glories to uY angelic sight. 
Darken'd from us, beyond Conjedurc's eye, 
Wide o'er the vast expanse thy wonders lie ; 
But Thou art near, art Love, art Wisdom, Thee 
Pow'r owns his Lord, and a&s thy ct^ad decree. 
We thence conceive thee o'er a world to reign 
Of which our vile earth is the only stain, 
UnparadisM by Sin ; but sure thy love 
Prompts thee the stain by mercy to remove, 
And, tho' the means escape our grov'ling thought, 
Speak but the wor<J, and our purgation's wrought ; 
And thou the word hast spoke — 
Let there be light, Godsai*}, and light arose ; 
He bade the day-spring from on' high disclose 

T % 
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Its healing beams, beneath the fervent rays 
Bade the drear deserts perish in the blaze, 
Springs gush afresh, and, warbling as they flow, 
O'er the burnt wilds a verdant mantle throw, 
And rose and lily reassume their placet 
The second birth of Paradise to grace. 
Glory to God in th' highest, and to men 
Peace and goodwill, the blest angelic train 
Then sang, so vast their ecstacy to find 
Our recreant race again with diem combined, 
Brethren in holy faith, and dear accord, 
Heirs of their Heav'n, and servants of their Lord* 
So sang they (such for us their hope sublime), 
That hence each ill would fly with every crime, 
The sin-soil'd earth its primal grace renew, 
And all God's works bloom beauteous in their view, 
Till Mis'ry, Sin, and Death, from being huri'd, 
Joy would for ever bless the universal world. 

FalTn man, how fall'n ! and shall all Heav'n on thee 
Lavish in vain its priceless sympathy ? 
Shall He, the pride of Heav'n, deign here descend, 
Glory's bright orb,' thy mis'ries to befriend, 
And clouding all his lustre, deign to wear 
Thy form of darkness, and thy woes to share I 
Shall this dread visitation be in vain 
Not hint God's majesty, not Sin arraign 
In terms enough the hardest heart to rive, 
And wake a martyr's zeal with Sin to strive ? 
Hast thou no. lave, and so shall Sin deface 
This prime perfe&ion of thy reas'ning race, 
That thou canst ponder on th' incarnate God, 
Nor on thy trespass lay the killing rod ? 
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Sinner, to Calvary lift thy trembling eye, 

And there the horrors of thy sin descry, 

See God's compassion there, see Love divine, 

Weep, and admire, and make the virtue thine, 

Upspring from earth, shake off th* incumbering clay, 

'Scape from thy shell, and wing to Heav'n thy way — 

For if the Godhead thus could bend to thee, 

From Sin* O man, to God with seraph-ardours flee* 

He dies— the debt is paid— how vast the cost ! 
Hosannas thunder from th' angelic host, 
Earth trembles, from their graves the dead arise, 
Such in that death uY enlivening energies — 
Rise then from Sin's worst death with winged love, 
And mount, exulting, to thy goal above ; 
Rich in thy past, and in thy promis'd grace, 
See thy plain path, and run with hope thy race, , 
For, Faith at hand, thy Virtue strongly speedst 
Nor doubts of vi&'ry since Messiah leads* 
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HUMOPHILUS, THE SUICIDE. 



Ah ! what is man, ah f what is he, 
Toss'd on life's precarious sea, 
Where, when Hope the sails expands, 
Remorseless fate die vessel strands ? 
'The voyagers for splendid fame 
Purchase nothing in a name, 
Tho' the price is tort'ring strife, 
Soul-harrowing toils, and shortened life. 
Wou'dst thou social peace maintain 
*Mid the lov'd domestic? train, 
There Envy, there, e'en there, our foe, 
Sets, unseen, the shoots of woe, 
Spreads not out her arm'd array, 
But veils the sword, aqd stabs her prey. 
Alas ! whereever I would flee. 
Woe, my shadow, follows me, 
Slow-gaited Craft, or Violence, 
Spoil my comfort's ev'ry fence. 
But if a joy remains behind 
(Last solace of the tender mind), 
Or the child belov'd or friend, 
Can we say 'twill never end, 
Never Death's still threat'ning dart 
Aim the shaft that rends the heart ? 
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Seek I life, forlorn and rude, 
The drear wild of solitude, 
Inward, with a hornet throng, 
Such are my thoughts, my soul is stung, 
Or horror-gender'd Lunacy 
Bids her spe&res glare on me, 
Or Famine o'er my nerveless limbs 
A chilly, damp, dire vapour swims, 
Or sickness, no kind tendance nigh, 
Deals her shaft from clouded sky, 
Or Nature from her wildest cave 
Around me pours her fiends, who rave 
With such a din as Chaos heard 
Ere he caught Creation's word. 

Ign Vance, 'tis a gloomy night, 
When, rattling all her chains, the sprite, 
Superstition, dreading day, 
Howls, and wolf-like rends her prey— 
Wisdom, 'tis a sharpen'd eye . 
Sorrow's prospect to descry, 
Or, beyond its pow'r o'erwrought^ 
Cracks the tenter'd nerves of thought. 
But shall Hope predict some peace 
When the boiling passions cease r 
Say, can human wisdom tame 
Mad Ambition's mounting flame, 
Or the lover's glowing fire. 
'Mid the tempest of desire, 
Or the miser's zeal subdue, 
fries on piles of wealth in view t 
Ah ! deceitful Hope, no more 
Thy delusive scenes restore; 
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Oft my cheated youdi to thee 

Lent its fond credulity* 

Thought, each friend would constant prove, 

Hop'd all the sympathies of love, 

Kind return for kindest deed, 

And Glory, noble virtue's meed ; 

But that e'er I worshipp'd thee, 

Is now augmented misery, 

And tortures worse my waken'd mind ' 

From thy baneful cup shall find, 

Than my life-worn flesh can know 

From its thousand springs of woe ; 

Yet should Hope, through Age's shade, 

With her gleams my night invade, 

Let them only now disclose 

The last cure of ail my woes, 

Death— 

Thus the hoary infidel 
Rives his heart with horror's knell, 
Thus, Humophilus, complains 
In impious, and unmanly strains, 
When into madness stung by rage, 
By godless doubt, and peevish age, 
Regardful of his master's word 
That san&ions the self-murd'rer's sword* 
Hopeless, o'er-clouded, angry, griev'd, 
From ills repriev'd, or unrepriev'd, 
'ScapM present woes for worse, or no, 
The madman gave the fatal blow, 
And, in a storm ol impious pride, 
His God defying, shriekfd and died. 
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Who would have thought that Troy should &D; 

If ancient tales were held as tree ? 

Nor could rmhatriVri Greece subdue 
The city ended by the Heav'n-buik wall, 
Till Wisdom's image lost, 

Till Troy's palbdhnn was no more. 

Then Glory fled die Phrygian coast, 
And led die sires of Rome to Latmm's shore. 

Glance but a thought on that high name 
Which swell'd so loud the trump of Fame, 

Then ask the reason why 
Proud Rome has vanished like a dream, 
To give the moralists a theme 

Of passing vanity. 
Now mark it in its narrow source, 
Now deluging die nations with its course, 
Now shrunk again and lost in Tiber's Utde stream. 
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Oh ! what a tempest threats us from above ! 
Such as before was never seen. 
But now the skies were all serene, 
And scarce a zephyr's gale was felt to move — 
Soft airs of Luxury every sense compos'd, 
And still'd each honest fear — 
In fatal slumber Wisdom's eye repos'd, 
Nor, from the sultry calm, perceiv'd an earthquake near. 

Oh ! could I rise with godlike might, 
To guard my country's injur'd right, 
And pour a Pindar's sounding shaft on those 

Approv'd Britannia's foes | 

By vices such as shake these iron days, 
And threat the cloud-oapt pile of Albion's ancient praise* 
The storm that blackens o'er the time 
Might rouse an energy sublime, 
Might almost rouse the dead, 
Make RusseTs self stall from his clay-cold bed, 
And woe-wan Sydney rear his venerable head ! * 



• I hid preconceived the matter of a long Ode when the idea of the 
following poem came across me, which took me to itself, and delivered 
me, very probably, from a tedious offence against the critical canon 
which reprobates the irregular measure. 
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Nupcr divitiss avaritiam, et abundantes voluptates desiderium, per luxum 
atque libidinem pcreundi perdcndique omnia, invexere. 

Lit. lib. I. ■ 



Dark was the night, and lightnings glar'd around 

'Mid rushing rains, and thunders awful sound, 

When, on a mountain's desolated brow 

Which beetled o'er the bellowing sea below, 

Fierce as a brood of famish'd vultures, sat 

The Stygian demons in terrific state-—* 

Whirl'd in a tempest o'er th' Atlantic main 

From realms where bloodstahi'd Craft delights to reign, 

And adds to drooping Woe the scorn of Slavery's chain, 

Assembled now on Britain's sea-girt land, 

With silent awe they wait their Lord's command. 

He speaks — " Azazel, let thy trumpet roar 

" With such a clang as, heard from shore to shore, 

" Shall instant bring, careering on the wind, 

" Belial, whose province, Britain is assign'd." 

The trump sonorous roar'd, men quake for fear, 

'Twas more than thunder, and so smote each ear, 

They thought, and well might think, the crush of nature near. 
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• Written in the inauspicious year 1781, 
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The pealing summons heard, athwart the night 

Shot like a stream of fire the fatal sprite : 

His flaming chariot thro 9 the dark profound 

Ten dragons whirl'd ; vast acclamations sound 

From Satan and his peers. Rais'd in his car, 

The fiend of Britain towVs ; a blazing star, 

Wrought of hell-temper'd flame, adorns his breast. 

And shews the glories of his floating vest ; 

His hair, as lightning bright, as lightning plays 

Along the clouds, and all the mount arrays 

With trembling lustre ; in his looks appears 

Mirth mix'd with scorn, and wit debas'4 by sneers, 

Mask'd in a thoughtless air was malice seen, 

And pride at ambush in a courteous mien. 

" From ice-clad Orcades to Vedta's isle", 

(Speaks the malignant fiend with scornful smile) 

" Won by my lures, extends my new domain, 

" And Britain groans at last beneath my chain. 

*« Times past ye failed, my brother powVs of Hell, 

" This far-famM people, oft assail'd, to quell. 

<' Nor endless wars from ruthless thirst of bltfod, 

" Nor Superstition's scourge the race subdu'd ; 

" Some secret virtue still opposM your sway, 

" Work'd underneath your force, and found its way. 

" When from his throne the Turk old Learning hurlM, 

V A flaming meteor to the western world, 

" Aw'd at its splendours Superstition fled, 

" And Ign'rance shrouded low his ruffian head. 

44 Then Bacon bade his comprehensive soul 

" O'er all the travell'd tracks of knowledge roll, 

" Here fix'd his fiat, there depos'd the sage 

" By schools enthroned, and deified by age ; 
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" Norproud prescription, nor wide-echoing fame, 

" Seduc'd from truth his unrelenting aim, 

" Alike impow Vd to judge, arrange, and plan, 

" Bright beam'd his genius to illumine man ; 

" Severing the dross from learning's age-pil'd store, 

" To every Art he marks its every shore, 

" And (such th' expansion of his soul sublime) 

" Points all Invention's course through all the tide of Time. 

" Hence beam'd monitions, sharp'ning Newton's sight, 

" To ply the pow'r of demonstration's light, 

" To fix experiment in Fancy's place, 

" To scan the universe, its laws to trace, 

" v And, patient, build for Truth an adamantine base. 

" Then wa§ our empire of its fall afraid, 

" When, on a sudden, *to man's mind display'd, 

" What once seem'd stars, now glitter'd suns confess'd, 

" Myriads of planets with their radiance bless'd, 

" Life in their warnqth, and beauty in their light, 

M And each new glory, flash'd on Reason's sight, 

" A clear and blazing evidence to shew, 

" God, in that attitude of grace, below, 

" That man, from these fresh views 0/ love divine, 

" Might deem his frail abode its smallest sign, 

" And count himself the last on Heav'n-born Reason's line 

" But God thus seen, and by the Saviour-plan 

" With nearer links attached to erring man, 

M Wonder with gratitude, we fear'd, would raise 

" This creatui^ to that height of love and praise, 

*f As would oblige him so his God to own, 

" As might to shatters shake the Stygian throne. v 

" Then Locke arose, and inward on the mind 

'• Bent its regards, instructing it to find 
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" Its every movement, and supply'd the clew 

" That brought its masy wonders all to view. 

*' Where'er this master turn* his magic eye, 

f c Upstart the forms of Truth and Liberty, 

" And Reason here explains the perfe& plan, 

" That justifies the ways of God to man. 

" Hence a new school of holy sages ros?, 

't Studious eternal wisdom to disclose, 

" From superstition and enthusiasm free, 

44 Warm, yet composM, and strong to vanquish thee, 

44 Dread king of hell, by weapons which unite 

44 The strength of Truth with Virtue's softest light, 

" Keen as the lightning's stroke, and as its lustre bright* , 

44 No more they feign the Godhead, to decree 

44 (What in a man were utmost cruelty) 

44 Eternal punishment to those whose deed 

44 From his resistless influence must proceed. 

" All on a sudden chang'd the human mind, 

44 These happier sages paint their God more kind, 

4,4 Shew Virtue beauteous, and, thro* Reason's eyes, 

44 Behold a brighter scene of bliss arise, 

44 Love in his orb with gracious glory bright, 

** The cherub Wisdom hovering in his light, 

44 Beside her Justice, not with brow severe, 

44 And Mercy smiling while she sheds the tear, 

44 White-vested Purity, and Holiness 

44 With Pow'r enthron'd, almighty to redress, 

44 And watching Love's provnpt hand to*point him 

44 where to bless. 
44 Religion thus refin'd in Reason's ray, 
44 Soon Persecution fled die face of day, 
44 Dishonour'd fled as Toleration rose, 
< 4 Beam'd out her warmth, and malted down her foes* 
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" Then manly Wisdom rear'd die civil frame 

" That tow'r'd above the Greek and Roman fame; 

" Then Liberty's heroic fire was seen 

u To warm the Briton's a&, -and speech, and mien, 

" Yea such the fortune of the favour'd race, 

u That their's was every art of use and grace, 

" Till Fame divulg'd the British force of soul 

" As far as earth extends, and oceans roll. 

u Such were the Britons when, at your command, 

*■ tl for my province took this famous land, 

" I, Belial, here advancing, fix'd my home, 

41 Spread all niy toils, and &im'4 at Britain's doom* 

" When howling wolves assail the shepherd's ear, 

" His flock he pens, admonish'd by his fear, 

41 Men fly from danger as their terrors fise; 

" The tiger couches, and the traveler dies* 

" Torn into pieces ere his foe is seen : 

44 Thus, unobfcerv'd, with aspe& calm and keen* 

44 I, all at ease, in shadowy thicket lay, 

44 Travers'd my line, and mark'd my coming prey. 

44 Here I bade Wealth his pois'nous current roll, 

44 And feed the shoots of av'rice in the soul, 

44 Taught by degrees the selfish wretch deceit, 

44 Till habit train'd him without shame to cheat, 

44 Till arts of gain the praise of prudence brought* 

44 Till fraud appear'd the wisest use of thought, 

44 Till blameless poverty was deem'd disgrace, 

44 And Riches dragg'd desert from Honour's place. 

€i Then I shot lust careering thro'the veins, 

44 And spread in lux'ries my peculiar trains, 

44 Till Justice droop'd as Temperance declin'd, 

44 And two-fold Av'rice press'd the broken mind * 
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" Whether to waste or hoard the sordid plan, 

" I sapp'd alike the dignity of man. 

** The Virtues then an old wife's vision seem* 

" And personal desert a school-boy's dreamt 

" Genius a smack of madness at the birth, 

•' And gold the weighty test of solid worth. 

** Give me the prudent man, my sages cry* 

u From Virtue's wounded child pass hasty by 

•* On Life's high way, .nor sympathise with those 

" Whom high-soul'd Honour loads with countless woes. 

** Then march my legions forth, an adtive crew, 

" Apt for my ends, and all my plan pursue, 

«* Trampling o'er modest merit, on they drive, 

** Nor ask at all their claims from Heav'n to thrive, 

" Accomplish'd sd-amblers, they presume to climb 

" The place that needs an energy sublime, 

" And, useless to the public, not to me, 

" Shrin'd on their height, tho' monkey idols, see 

" To Cunning Wisdom crouch, and, murm'ring, bend 

" the knee. 
" Now wild Enthusiasts seize Religion's chair, 
" And Vice grows bold from seeing Folly there. 
** Now Atheism, hatch 'd in metaphysic cell, 
** Flies wing'd with wit, and issues strong from Hell ; 
" Skill'd all the sorts of poison to infuse, 
" A thousand forms she wears, a thousand hues. 
" Then Pride, all shapes, my busiest imp is sent 
** To wake. Ambition's fire, and kill Content, 
•« Whom joys, within the reach of all, suffice, 
4i And peace, which Wisdom only knows ro prize. 
" To rivet slav'ry on this manly race, 
u Their native fire I quench with Gallic grace * 
u Fashion is now the fount of fame to Pride, 
u And thronging fools invade the weak'nbg tffley 
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*« Plunge in successive thro* die wreck-ispread wave, 

" And so to. find destrudion boast it brave. 

*« Domestic Virtue has resign'd her fame, 1 

4< Religion vanished in an airy name, / 

" And Vice insulting tow'rs upon the grave of Shame: 1 

" Thus, JlelPs dread Emp'ror, I my skill have shewn^ 

k< And boast in Britain an established throne. 

41 My subje&s here, their former firmness lost; 

u In one wide whirl of veering vices tost, 

" Shift like their skies, or, principled no more, 

" Change as die seas that beat their chalky shore ; 

4i Their pow'js of man, from their foundations torn, 

" On every gale of varying follies borne, 

" Reason no more applies its steadying chain, i 

" To 'hide with Passion Virtue cannot feign, r 

" And Glory* leaves the land where I triumphant reign;" ' 

So Belial spake. Then reign and triumph, said 

The majesty of Hell, and bowM his head. 

Night howls with all its storms, the dragons rise; 

And whirl their demon thro* the troubled skies ; 

Rise all the Pow'rs, and all their difPrent way 

Bend o'er the earth to spread their master's sway ; 

To every climate of the peopled world 

Their ears athwart the spacious Heav'ns are hurl'd. 

Awhile their monarch, pausing, stood alone, 

Then shot the vast profound to Hell's tremendous throne; 

1 — 



* Would to God that the reprehensive part of this Philippic were al- 
together visionary ; but wealth and luxury united are adequate to the' 
production <o'f those effefis in national character, which must be viewed 
with horror by genuine patriotism. 
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ASTR^A. 



Written at Arley-Hall in 179a. when it waa reported that the Emperor 
of Germany had been poisoned by the Jacobins. 



Tis storied from the earth Astraea fled, 
Nor ever would return, but in her stead 
A motley brood of selfish Passion sprung 
Would rule the world in league with Fancy's throng, 
Since Fancy's aid Astraea wont despise, 
Firm without pride, and without flourish wise. 
Yet Mercy beauteous with her chrystal tear, 
Still lov'd mankind, and still would linger here, 
Still her sweet part, insulted, would perform, 
And pour her oil to calm the frequent storm. 
Astnea's absence fed Suspicion's life, 
Roughen'd our human field with selfish strife, 
And, where the coarser passions wrought no wild, 
Ambition's ramp the walks of comfort spoil'd. 
Mercy, sweet child, bewilder'd shrunk with fear, 
And wish'd, but found not, for all ills a tear. 
Tho* swift as light'ning, Mis'ry swifter still, 
Her pace outstripping, disappoints her will, 
Man's life becomes an oft-told tale of Woe, 
And Sorrow's waves with flood-like ravage flow* 

Bend down the clouds, Astraea, and descend, 
For man too long has moura'd his absent friend ; 
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Dear child of Reason, with a sister's band 
■ So leagued with Love, that under thy command 
The nations soon shall dread the selfish strife, 
Nor for the toy of conquest harass life, 
No more in mines the gem contentment keep, 
Nor only aft for ill, and wake to weep. 

Return then, Goddess, with thy shield of light, 
Diffuse its blaze, and scatter Passion's night ; 
O'er-labour'd Mercy, hastening to thy side, 
Will joy to see her toils by thee supply'd, 
Her office half extinguish'd — will resume 
Her vanish'd vigour, and her blasted bloom. 

Why dost thou pause, Astraea, from above 
Why cast on man no more one look of love ? 
Once was he thine, and grac'd thy nursing care* 
Born Immortality's exalted heir, 
Fresh from the forming gods the pride of earth, 
Nor wanting now some symptoms of his birthr 
But once thyself in all thy glories shew, 
And thou thy nursling soon again shak know, 
His open port sublime recovered see, 
All his old faith, and mild simplicity, 
His eye of reason, and his brow serene, 
The sage's temper, and the hero's mien. 

If ever, goddess, thro* the times foregone, - 
Man claims the dread protection of thy throne, 
'Tis now — for now must hoar Experience shew 
To thinking man his every source of woe — ' 

X 2 
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What fatal ills from high-born Pride arise, 
Its rav'nous lusts, its murdVous policies, 
What hideous mis'ries, ancient faith exil'd, 
Rush on the world from low-born Envy wild, 
When Ign'raiyre seizes time-taught Wisdom's place, 
And limping cowards ape a Caesar's race, 
Yet when their rubicon is pass'd with fear, 
Urge on in blood their horrible career, 
Nor with the strength unite the grace of mind, 
To spare the foe that dignifies mankind. 
No noble ancestry's transmitted worth 
Rebates their headlong ravage of the earth ; 
Whatever old Genius, ancient Virtue wrought, 
Which Time has spar'd to foster noble thought, 
And fire to glorious deeds each coming age, 
Is wrapt in ruins by their barb'rous rage. 

Oh ! then, Astraa, once again descend 
Our bright assertor, and celestial friend ; 
Celestial aid the suffering earth demands, 
Nor asks the failing force of human hands. 
Our plaint must touch thee, goddess, from the sky 
To polish'd Europe when thou turn'st thine eye, 
And view'st in sorrowing Gallia, Europe's flower, 
Woes that intreat Astraea's saving power. 
Gallia, the chaos now of wrong and right, 
Boasts of her day 'mid Irreligion's night ; - 
Her liberty the vision of a slave, 
And her tongue-doughty senate Honour's grave; 
Her king insulted by their bending knee, , 
Who dare to call the scepter'd pris'ner free} 
Paris, the range of Bacchic fury, whers 
jolted auew to Life again appear, 
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In novel rags of bigot baseness drest, 

The fiends who stabb'd the godlike Henry's breast. 

There see, for thou canst see, where Envy strides 

With more terrific port, and hag-like prides 

To read the royal ermine with her feet, 

Hailing her minions thron'd on Glory's seat, 

And, while the sons of heroes old she spoils, 

Points to their far-fam'd tombs, and grins, and smile* 

Oh ! then, Astraea, haste, and widely throw 
The killing radiance of thy shield below ; 
The hydra Selfishness, its light beheld, 
With all its hundred heads is instant quell'd ; 
Firm, on the monster, which thro* many an age 
Has rent the world with unrelenting rage, 
I see tjiee towering with indignant mien, 
I see and triumph in thy glory seen. 
The spacious arch of Heav'n reflects its light, 
And earth, exulting, hails the healing sight, 
Echo new plumes herself, and seeks the wild 
Which, ere Astraea fled, with culture smil'd, 
Assur'd the dragon's haunt, and lion's den, 
Shall soon re-murmur with the hum of men, 
Sylvanus there his verdant mantle throw, 
There Flora all her fragrant gifts bestow, 
At ease with Ceres blithe Pomona range, 
And deserts drear to field and orchard change, 
While calm Minerva bids her domes aspire 
'Mid all die warblings of Apollo's lyre. 
No longer now around the tents of Power, 
Or lightnings flash, or falls the flooding showef t 
Terrific thunders ratde thence no more, 
Nor thence the storms that rend an empire roaft 
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For, calm and balmy as the Summer's day, 

Kings but shine out to deal the genial ray, 

The gods on earth, with love parental glow, 

To yield the many joy, or ward their woe. 

Thence Envy flies, and light-wing'd Vanity, 

And Pride with eagle's talon, eagle's eye, 

Flies Av'rice pale with ever-gnawing Care, 

Nor 4lank the chains of haggard Slav'ry there ; 

Bellona spoils no more the corn-clad plain, ; 

Bat Venus, new-attir'd to grace thy reign, 

Thy willing pupil, weaves no other wiles 

Than Hymen's fondest faith and sweetest smiles. 

Temples to Heav'h, the pride of earth, arise, 

Where none their neighbour's different gifts despise ; 

For now in mutual kindness all contend, 

Astnea's law the woes of man to end, 

Which so with arts, with blessings so shall grace 

His Heav'n-aftriring, his immortal race, 

That from their bow'rs the gods shall often roam, 

The just to visit in their blissful home, 

And, seen their virtues, after proof of time, } 

Grant 'em with them Olympus' heights to climb, > 

Sit on their stqpy thrones, and share their joys sublime. * ) 



• So much has been written, and well, upon the virtue of Charity, 
that justice, as p branch of ethics, teems to have been neglected in 
comparison with that more amiable virtue. I would insinuate as much 
by the preceding poem ; the passions^ love and pity* aid the under- 
standing in developing the duties of charity— Justice is more dependent 
upon the understanding itself, and asks a very rare and great soul in a 
snan to urge him into the discovery of all its offices. There was too 
much ignorance in the feudal era, and there is too much lucrative 
jmcaimes* in this commercial age, to trace out Justice in all its courses. 
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TO THE 

RIGHT HON, EDMUND BURKE. 

Heroic worth, O Burke, implies a mind 
Fearless and firm, laborious, kind, and just, 

But in a deedless prison is confin'd, 
Nor is accomplished to fulfil its trust, 

Where (Understanding's higher pow'rs deny'd) 
It sleeps a stagnant lake depriv'd of wind and tide. 

When these .perfections are combin'd, we see 
The godlike friend of nations, ages, Time, 

Enrich'd with genial lustre, rise like thee, 
Till up to Glory's noon his radiance climb, 

Far o'er the earth falute the raptur'd sight, 
And yield its goodliest fruits the largess of his light. 

Tho' Dulness blink, and shun the glorious blaze 
Which Envy's hazy veil would hide from view, 

Its Heav'n-born force but wider shoots its rays, 
Exults its healing journey to pursue, 

The more obstructed struggles more to shine, 
Nor yields to Hell-born Hate its destiny divine. 

'Tis thine to know, 'tis often thine to feel 
How Virtue lifts thee, Burke, above despite, 

Guards the great guardian of the public weal, 
Nor grants the rage of foes thy fame to blight, 

When o'er life's wild thy Virtue's march they blame, 
Still clouded from their view, tho' lit by Heav'n's own flame- 



AN 

ESSAY OF COWLEY VERSIFIED* 

1 I i 

The danger of an honest man in much company. 

If twenty Spaniards ann'd (so small a crew) 
Qi naked Indians twenty thousand slew, 
Think not, 'mid twenty thousand well-arm'd knaves. 
One honest man his life's contentment saves; 
Them selfish arts defensive armour lend, 
While Malice gives the weapons which offend. 
Oh ! then, good man, war's wide campaign avoid, 
Haste, and thyself in some lone cottage hide, 
Leave not an avenue, each bridge destroy- 
So many ways, so many foes ax^noy. 

Man, iq much business, soon becomes a knave, 
Or, honest, soon is blazon'd Folly's slave. 
Yet were the scorn of knaves his only bane, 
This were a toy, nor worth a moment's pain ; 
But, when the scorn he readily repays, 
His virtues far severer inj'ries raise. 
These cannibals, in civil masquerade, 
Dance round the vi&im on their altar laid, 



• Written in 179^. 
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Till, Envy mounted into murd'rous Hate, 
A fiend-like Fury in his blood they sate. 
Know this (however harsh to know or say), 
Tho* you to man the loveliest worth display, 
Till his with your transcendent virtue vies, 
•He hates the merit which he still must prize, 
Pines for his loss, and bans the bright desert 
Which aims a killing sentence at his heart. 

Would you be pleas'd or safe, if prudent, fly 
The wallowing herd in Bacchanalian sty i 
Tho* now tis senseless jollity, ere long 
The bloody fray concludes the frantic song : 
Nor deem the virtuous, though alone, distress'd ; 
They in communion with their God are bless'd, 
And, conscious of his presence every where, 
Joy in his law, and feel him still so near, 
That all, save Him, seem distant, while they soar 
High in the hope of Heav'n, and hear man's roar, 
Tho* throng'd by thousands, as the anchorite, 
On some tall mountain's brow, a town in sight 
(So sweetly is he lost in hymn and prayer), 
Hears a small hum, nor heeds at all from where. 

Still, to be safe, where never crowds shall come. 
Retire, nor dwell in fear where wild beasts roam. 
Man is to man a wild beast ; subtly sly 
Now a&s the fox, the Spaniel, the decoy ; 
Now, all pathetic, weaves his murd'rous wile. 
Sets his strong teeth and weeps — a crocodile, 
Now ramping in his strength of savage sway, 
Roars lion-like, and rushes on his prey, 
VOL. II. Y 
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Or, serpent-like, in th' hour of midnight rest, 
Creeps in, and plants his fang within your breast, 
Or darts on you the rabid vulture's eye, 
To tear your relics, and your tomb destroy, 
And from Time's ear, to glut his envy's aim, 
Rends the rich lesson of your spotless fame. 
Graciously mild is that man-eating race 
Who none but foes among their viands place, 
While polish'd Europeans never know 
(Such pikes and sharks the gluttons) friend from foe. 
Whether, ye suffering good, Earth's ample womb, 
Or man's more savage maw supplies your tomb, 
Imports not, while your life of tortures shews 
Men, if your tort'rers, men your fiercest foes. 
Ambition, Av'rice, Envy, Lust, and Rage, 
Die in the wild, nor war with hermits wage, 
Their home the peopled city ; boast not then, 
Philosophy, thy pow'r in banding men, 
Thy soothing rhet'ric, and persuasive muse 
That first taught men the civil life to choose — 
For if thou bad'st the gorgeous mansion rise, 
And temples rear their glories to the skies, 
With tliem first rose the citadels of war, 
And hosts in arms shot terrors from afar. 
But, this thy work, Philosophy — again 
Give us our woods ; — but thy melodious strain, 
That charm puissant, is divinely strong 
To still the storm of passion with its song, 
And, prompting eloquence and awful laws, 
Those evils lessens it could never cause. 
'Twas dire Ambition the first city built, 
While Av'rice sneak'd behind to'share the guilt, 
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And, thus society's foundations laid. 

Our woes (no wonder) ask thy utmost aid. 

Oh ! then, best guardian to the race of men, 

Give us our woods, and innocence again. 

Say, Muse, how rose, the tyrant of this earth, 

Rome, and from whence the far-fam'd empire's birth ? 

This fane of" old renown, which after time 

Beheld down-thuud'ring from its height sublime, 

Dissever'd (such its bulk), existence gave 

To states that now ride high on Glory's wave : 

Yet was it first a robber's den, a sty 

To foster flying thieves that harbour'd nigh, 

And, o'er it early when the vultures flew, l 

(That augury from whence a name it drew) / 

Its dread ferocity they augur'd too ; * 

Fit emblem of the nation's ruthless pride, 

By whose fell founder's hand a brother died. 

Such is each city's birth, banditties meet, 

Brothers in rapine, and of union treat, 

Apt harbour for their spoil, the town is built, 

A force-full dunghill for the weeds of Guilt. 

There ever-varying lux'ries hive, and there 

Pale Sickness reigns, and taints the tainting air, 

Her thousand guises Vanity displays, 

Proud-scepter'd Pride swells high, and Craft betrays, 

Assassination finds her sure retreat, 

And Death, exulting, eyes his trophied seat ; 

Here mind and body sicken, here, in vain, 

Religion warbles her enchanting strain, 

And the gown'd senate with their penal law 

To sea-like Vice oppose a shore of straw. 

* Y3 
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But grant, all-arm'd you here may safely 'bide, 
And still against assault or craft provide, 
The fires you raise the savage beasts to fright, 
Demand your anxious watch the live-long night, 
And, tho* secure, you grieve to know diem near, 
And still the menace of their howls to hear. 

Y 'Scape instant then the roar of city-strife, 

\ And seek the calm sequestered vale of life. 

; A citizen, you either live with foes, 

Or to their taint your innocence expose* 

Honest, at Rome why linger ? speak — they stare — 

\ , Unknowing and unknown, you trifle there ; 

\ Your heart, your speech so alien— hasten home, 

Too far a-land to hear the storms of Rome. 

Sure a flesh-bait without a hook is he/ 
Who to catch fish swims naked on the sea. 
No, wou'dst thou thence obtain the precious prey, 
With hook and net pursue the wonted way ; 
Though Heav'n a second deluge threat to pour, 
Aboard the bark thou dar'st the pelting shower, 
Through av'rice firm each peril to defy, 
And still for wealth in troubled waters ply- 
Martial to Fabian says, just entering Rome, 
44 Ah ! why, my poor, but honest friend, leave home? 
" Too grave and decent for buffoon or bawd, 
44 Too just to love the shadow of a fraud, 
44 And to dishonour as severe a foe 
44 As if Astraea still was thron'd below. 
44 Vain promises and visionary schemes, 
44 Whispers, and lies, and bribes, and flatt'ry's dreams- 
44 Are these in Fabian's budget ?-«-if not there, 
44 Faith, honest friend, thou hast no bus'ness here. 
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" Say, Fabian, canst thou a& th' adult'rous knave, 
" Or drudge the sensual beldam's venal slave ? 
" No, thou art prudent, learned, brave, and just, 
" With arts of conduct for the weightiest trust. 
" Me then shall Envy, say'st thou, ought annoy ? 
" What madness, oh ! my friend, ere injur'd, fly.* 
But had not Martial penn'd these precepts wise, 
The cleanly man from sights uncleanly flies, 
While Piety and Prudence griev'd to see 
Folly's wild reign, and thron'd Impiety, 
Quick seize their pilgrim staff, and Babel's hubbub flee. 



1 



With Democritic laughter to behold 
The woes of man, bespeaks a heart so cold, 
That we had better shun this city-sight 
Than view a brother's mis'ry with delight. 
His own content preserv'd, nor man despis'd, 
Calm in God's world abides the well advis'd ; * 
The city's bedlam wakes nor scorn, nor woe, 
Where Nature's bounties all his good bestow, 
Where 'mid the woods he nurses noble thought, 
And woos his pillow in Hygeia's grot. 
The city by the thoughtful mind is found 
The mighty bedlam where th' insane abound, 



* Cowley's own expression for the country, as opposed to man's 
world the town. The moral sensibility of poets, tending to melancholy, 
is at once a reason for pitying and protecting the generous race. Ex- 
cessive as this sensibility is, the alloy is necessary in the great mass 
of society, to counteract the other extreme: it is a gallant ally to the 
principle of honour. Honour sucks mother's milk at the breast of 
Poetry, but is dry-nursed by Metaphysics, and sometimes overlaid* 
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Not they who Reason's whole extinction rue, 

But they whose vices all its pow'r subdue, 

For reason, thus deprav'd, more wounds the sight 

Than when the lamp is quench'd in total night. 

Though, on life's wider and frequented sea, 

A man 'mid mankind might from peril flee, 

Still on all sides such spedacles engage 

His pity, sorrow, hatred, shame, and rage, 

Tho' not his envy (for nought there is found 

His heart with that envenom'd fang to wound), 

That he more wisely life's main sea will shun, 

And, up some little creek unvoyag'd, run, 

Blest, if the passage bear him to some place, 

Unknown, uninjur'd by the human race, 

Where, unassail'd by rumour, he no more 

Man's still repeated mis'ries shall deplore, 

While Mem'ry's gloomy records melt away, 

And yield him wholly to the present day, 

That day his own — where Freedom walks with Right, 

And Hope life's evening streaks with heav'nly light. 

But where, secure from wolves, is this dear fold ? 
In deserts, like those eremites of old, 
Shall .we the taint of human converse fly, 
And, from society disfranchise, joy ? 
O man, to man so terrible, from thee 
We wish, but, ah ! we know not where to flee I 
Lost, in the clouds of earliest ages, men 
(Sing the sweet poets) shone, in Saturn's reign, 
All innocence and glee, a golden age, 
Whose burnish 'scap'd the rust of martial rage : 
None shuddering saw from far Bellona's tower, 
> But all was garden, meadow, field, and bower; 
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Sydney's Arcadias then adorn'd this earth. 

And swains, who found in D'urfe's fine fancy birth, 

By many a Lignon grac'd the world's green spring* 

And wont at ease their guileless loves to sing* 

Thus I, too muck a poet, hop'd to see 

Still, in the country, sweet Simplicity, 

Sure that Arcadia, and La Forest brought 

But half their beauties from the poet's thought. 

But, ah ! in vain I seek the vanish'd race, 

And search the country for its primal grace ; 

Its inroad there Deceit, small elf, has made, 

Its mildew sheds, and blights the greenwood shade. 

Whither, oh ! whither then shall Worth retreat. 
Since Vice has planted ev'ry where her seat, 
Ramps in the palace, couches in the bower, 
And where least seen is readiest to devour ? 
Such is the world— without your danger known-* 
Seek your protection from within alone, 
Fly, where you can, the converse of mankind, 
But build your bulwark on a noble mind, 
On that dependent, rather than on place, 
Form in your soul the scenes of deathless grace. 
Throw the vain world behind, and Heav'nward mge 
your race. 



ON 

HAPPINESS. 



From Dr. Jortin. • 



What art thou, Happiness, and where thy place, 
Thou still-sought goal of man's still erring race ? 
Thou art not there where most thy home conceive, 
Who springing over joy but fall to grieve. 
In search of thee the staring throng invade 
The bow'r of Vice, or Vanity's parade ; 
Or seek (where Happiness disdains a home) 
The mart of Plutus, or Ambition's dome. 
But, 'scap'd the crowded haunts where vain Desire 
Quads the full cup that feeds the phrensying fire, 
Thou, a meek pilgrim, scar'd by Folly's crowd, 
Lov'st in the shade thy virgin grace to shroud, 
Pleas'd from the court's insidious taint to fly, 
From Glory's dome, and Lucre's sordid sty. 
Thy first-born sister, Wisdom, heav'nly fair, 
Ordain'd with thee one blest abode to share, 
Sheds hallo wM precept on thy listening mind, 
And best instru&s thee where thy place to find. 



• See Ma life by the learned and ingenious Dr. Heathcote, prefixed to 
Dr.Jortiu's Sermons. 
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'Twas she taught searching Solomon to say, 
That hoar Experience could tio ill survey. 
Beneath the sun, more Vain, than Fortune's prize* 
Which, newly laid on man, a burden lies. 
Then ills, unseen in Hope'fc remoter views, 
Create a change the mock'd possessor rues. • 
Ah ! then allow not Fancy's eye to range 
O'er distant good* but dread the trial change, 
Least on a siidden, rais'd a mountain's height, 
Your dazzled soul shall topple down with fright^ 
Or, ill-exulting, to your pride-struck heart 
Feel harsh Ambition all her pangs impart; 
Tho*, where gigantic shoots of genius raise 
'Round Virtue's stately stem their blossom'd sprays* 
Their forms august a mighty space require 
In all their breadth of glories to aspire, 
And fling abroad their fragrance and their bloom- 
Yet the dwarf shrub regrets excessive room, 
And bar'd to storms, knd seen but to be scorn'd* 
Pines for the shelt'ring nook it once adorn'd. 
But man, upon the whole, should wisely fear 
A sudden wafture to some loftier sphere, 
Least unprepar'd to stand its searching light* 
Unnotic'd frailties he should bring to sight* 
His faults, by pen'fy cramp'd, lament reveal'd, 
And all the frauds it prompted and conceal'd. 

An honest man endow'd with sense suppose, 
Whose lowly fortune no abundance knows, 
Yet hath enough to answer Life's demands* 
And that the prodlift of his head or hands* 
VOL. u. z 
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His friends his equals, he from diem receives 
The needed comforts which in turn he gives. 
His useful labours and his modest joys, 
For Nature asks the change, he knows to prize, 
His conscience teaching him, that such delight, 
So pure, so simple, is his virtue's right, 
While dear Religion's cherish'd codes declare 
That God provides the feast for man's repair. 
Lo ! on a sudden Fortune's wheel turns round, 
And, glittering on die top, her dupe he's found; 
" Now, now he cries (uprais'd in church or state), 
" My life has weather'd thro' the storms of fate ; 
" Want is no more, gay Plenty's harvests rise, 
" And Jong-sought Kiss salutes my raptur'd eyes." 
Mistaken mortal, thou art blest no more, 
Spoil'd of thy comforts ill-despis'd before ; 
Sunk is the sun that cheer'd thy humble home, 
And clouds fast gather 'round thy gorgeous dome. 
Where are thy once-lov'd friends ? thy pride they fly* 
Thy swelling port, and trim civility, 
Thy measur'd manners, and mere decencies, 
In lieu of cordial love, and social ease. 
Thee all a bustling now with notions new, 
Fresh forms of life, fresh prospers in thy view, 
The court, the courtier ever in thy heart — 
Thine is no more Simplicity's best part, 
Nor thine Time's happiest use the search of Truth* 
And Virtue glowing with eternal youth, 
Which, howsoever the: wheel of Fortune move, 
Shall still herself man's perfect patron prove, 
While thee till dead Ambition shall bewitch, 
And keep thee restless till thou diest— rich. 



AV 

EPISTLE 



CLARISSA. 



Ask Reason whether woman should obey, 
Prompt Passion speaks, and claims a share of sway, 
But when, Clarissa, we die pow'r divide, 
More than the half is ask'd by female pride, 
(When pride is there, as there 'tis sometimes found, 
A weed exotic on die goodliest ground). 
But how maintain it ? where's your strength, your arms t 
Fears, vapours, fits, and all die female charms. 
Man's strength is weakness where he should not fight; 
What, beat a woman ? — oh ! 'tis monstrous quite ! 
But, this the truth, infer I then, that man 
Is but Miranda's servile Caliban, 
And, if the growling monster dare rebel, 
His wrath a troop of pinching Ariels quell, 
Since, pride provoking, and when fear alarms. 
The jealous Amazons unite in arms. 
But singly, man the woman would control^ 
And» far too lordly, vents his surly soul, 

za 
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Rudely forgets the lover's gallant part, 
Commences churlish, scorns the soothing art, 
His iron sceptre shakes, would rule alone, 
And, Turk-like, banish beauty from his throne. 
Then, oh ! what ills await on Hymen's band, 
Too harshly drawn by man's tyrannic hand ; 
The silken wreath becomes an iron chain, 
And Pleasure's seat sele&, the goal of Pain. 
See, trembling on the rack of frantic fire, 
Senecio's manhood in the flame expire, 
And weep the rev'rend dignity of age 
Sunk in the senseless impotence of rage.— 
Porcio, forgetful of the husband's part, 
And, love long alien from his sordid heart, 
A swine-like drunkard," wallowing on the ground, 
Shews in' a ditch the lamp of Reason drown'd.— 
Big with his little self, Petillio, skill'd 
In each small province, best by woman fill'd, 
Claims as his right, poor marmouset, to rule, 
While timid Caelia seems at boarding-school, 
Dares not a riband but by license wear, 
And by Petillio's probat curls her hair ; 
Each dinper shews Petillio's deep design. 
And 'tis with him alone we seem to dine. 
Petillio, monkey-like, skips here and there, 
Thro' kitchen, laundry, pantries, ev'ry where, 
While Cslia hates in man this petty soul, 
And scorns the creature that she can't control. 
Detested mixture of the female kind, 
With all the bearded insolence combin'd. — 
Biblio, long buried in collegiate life, 
Sought Doris for his slave (miscall'd his wife), 
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Doris so wise, that none deserv'd more sway* 

And yet so meek, that none could more obey. 

Such Doris was, the wife of Biblio, sage 

In self-esteem, tho* foolish, spite of age, 

And a long life in college-walls confin'd, 

Where he had stufFd, not furnish'd bis weak mind. 

The pedant Biblio, thus self-deified. 

Would oft on wiser Doris vent his pride, 

She (would the book-worm say) can nothing know, 

A puppet fit for woman's raree-show, 

Where bell-capt Folly shines apparent queen, 

The sport contrives, and rules the motley scene, 

Would say, that women were but beauteous brutes, 

Creation's flow'rs, at best, and men the fruits, 

The passive slaves of sultan man design'd, 1 

Fair in their forms, 'tis true, but weak in mind, V 

And thence unfit to rule, tho' foolishly inclin'd* J 

Thus would he prate, but Doris ne'er reply'd, 

She felt his folly, and she fear'd his pride, 

His lordly mandates passively receiv'd ; 

She could not love him, and, in secret, griev'd, 

Blush'd for his blunders, but partook his shame, 

With sorrow languish'd as she sunk in fame, 

And, form'd by manners, sense, and worth to rule, 

Lamented fell a victim to a fool. — 

^Tow view the miser Demea, wan with care, 

Down-look'd, dark-brow'd, and haggard in his air* 

His coat of frieze, a crab-staff in his hand 

As rugged as himself, with harsh command 

He mles his Lesbia, and her daughter dear, 

Drives 'em to grief, then snarls to see the tear : 

Lesbia the polish'd, in her beauty's prime, 

Was held the Cyprian goddess of her time* 
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Before her shrine die noblest youths would bow, 

And what she was, is young Rosetta now ; 

But the sweet rose-bud soon shall fade with care, 

And is in vain, like long lost Lesbia fair ; 

Stern Demea drives her Damon from his door, 

Nor weighs die wond'rous worth of one so poor ; 

Poor, since his father's affluence Fortune cross'd 

(His riches all at once by shipwreck lost), 

Whence, bidden to withdraw once sought devoirs, 1 

He weeps the love that but with life expires, \ 

And with Rosetta feeds the same consuming fires. — ) 

Ah! Chloris, while that cherub on thy breast, 

Fresh from his ne&ar'd feast, is lull'd to rest, 

While thou, all mother, tracest all his charms, 

(The little Curio folded in thine aims) 

And the tear trembles in thy rapturM eye, 

And thy breast heaves with tender ecstacy — 

Thy faithless husband, of his beauty vain, 

Contemns thy virtue, breaks thy easy chain, 

Scorns the sweet charms which Honour makes his own, 

Nor feels that lovely tie his little son ; 

Thee now, fair Chloris, he no longer loves. 

Through all die wilds of selfish vices roves, 

To thee prefers Corinna's bought embrace, 

To diee the sordid gamester's dire disgrace, 

Shakes the fell dice, and sinks at one dire throw 

Thee and thy babe in Want's extremest woe. 

Such oft is man, Clarissa, such and worse. 
But female errors can I now rehearse, 
The while thy virtue sooths my glowing mind, j 

Resistless bribes me to admire thy kind, > 

And strikes me (such the blaze) to all their frailties blind ? 1 



w 
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When Heav'n our human nature loveliest drew, 

And plac'd it in the fairest point of view, 

Then on majestic man the balmy light 

Of female beauty rose to feast his sight ; 

Love taught him soon the new-bora grace to price* 

And one fair obje& doubled Eden's joys. 

What woman was, when in her blazing prime, 

Is still discover'd thro 1 the clouds of time, 

Nor, so can Fashion's varying veil o'ercast, 

But of her first-born radiance glimmerings last* 

Whatever follies mark the fairer kind, 

Float o'er the surface of the female mind, 

From sudden impulse all the circles spread, 

The heart uninjur'd, unimpair'd the head — 

Whence soon the soul re-settles in its place, 

The chrystal mirror of surrounding grace. 

Men may exist in whose fair-featur'd mind 

The softer tints of female sense we find, 

As in the gen'rous Montagu we trace 

The manly wisdom join'd with female grace, 

That grace which seraph Pity calls her own, 

Smiles, and proclaims the female heart her throne* 

'Tis true, a gen'ral rule is rarely laid, 

But some exceptions somewhere may be made ; 

And man, half left to form himself by art, 

To nature masquing habits may impart, 

That bid in home-stall'd man his force expire, 

And lend the marching Amazon his fire. 

The solid earth supports the billowy main, 

And mountain-moles the wavy woods sustain; 

The worth of woman is the sylvan scene 

Meant on the mountain-strength of man to lean ; 

That strength withdrawn, the sylvan scene shall fade. 

And man's proud force, spoil'd of its verd'rous shade, 
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Drear as the rudest mass of rocks shall shew, 
Or the bar'd deeps where oceans cease to flow* 
Thy soul, O man, with sinewy sense is brac'd* 
Bright on thy brow the crown of strength is plac'd* 
Yet pay due rev'rencc to thy lovely mate, 
And see her seated in serener state. 
Thine is the field of life's severer war, 
A wider labour thine, a sterner care ; 
But her's the graces which allay thy woes, 
Ambrosial balm, and love's divine repose. 
Heav'n has between you just a difFrence made 
To break the strife, yet neither to degrade. 
Though one inpow'r seems first by Heav'n's clear plafl* 
•« Yet woman still is bnt a softer man/' 
Nor in the kind so difPrent as degree, 
As in die rainbow's single tint we see, 
Where the bright red to softer red decays, 
Though o'er the whole one beauteous colour plays- 
Two branching oaks, for union never made, 
Each other injure with encroaching shade, 
While the green ivy tow'rs with social pride, 
The beauteous mantle of the knotted hide ; 
So let sweet woman deck the manly race, 
And man prote&ion give to what gives grace. 
For know, Clarissa, should our lordly kind 
Once deeply grave this truth upon the mind, 
That, what inclines your lovely sex to stray, 
Was meant to lead you by the smoothest way — 
That the soft quality, whence error flows, 
The sweet assemblage of your charms bestows, 
This thought but glancing on the gen'rous heart, 
Would bid the gloom of churlish ire depart, 
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And gracious Candour would our sex reclaim* 
To pay due rev'rence to your injur'd * fame, 
for woman (HeavVs best gift when understood. 
At once man's pride, and man's peculiar good) 
But nam'd, should all his fine emotions move, 
Courage to guard her, tenderness to love, 
Manners attractive, soothing speech inspire, 
Such heart-enlivening worth, and gallant fire, 
As draw down angel-friends the bliss to see 
(So like their own celestial harmony) 
Which on my long-loy'd friend, Clarissa, beams from 
thee. 



• By J a venal, Drrden, Swift, Pope, tec. See the truer philosopher, 
Wollaston (in his Religion of Nature delineated) discussing this great 
question with philosophic Candour* 
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EPISTLE 

TO 

MJCIO. 



as* 



My pride you censur'd, Micio ; with surprise 
That no resentment sparkled in mine eyes. 
But why this wonder ? for my heart with care 
I searched, and saw the subtle serpent there. 
True, said my rallying vanity, but then 
You'll see some virtues if you search again. 
A thousand virtues, were they in my heart. 
Should but the spur to quell this one impart. 
How poor the Macedonian madman's plan 
To this ambition — only worthy man ! 
One world distressing, Pride for others pines, 
Truth to win Heav'n by blessing one designs. 
Shall I contemplate then in me one grace* 
Till I have wrung this viper from its place? 
Ah ! Micio, might I learn by copying you, 
To find my foe, and finding to subdue ! 
God, loving man far more than man conceives, 
Some heav'nward bearings to our nature gives : 
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'Tis not in ev'ry form of pride we stray. 

For moral pride assures us on our way, 

This elevating energy design'd 

To rt&ify, not warp, th' immortal mind.* 

But when this impulse objeds vain awake, 

The way to bliss men woefully mistake. 

Give me the noble boy, Quintilian says. 

Who blends with docile awe his love of praise ; 

Much more should man, in life's superior school, 

Tho' rais'd by hope, yet humbly stoop to rule ; 

That rule is virtue, and that hope, to rise 

Strong on die wing through earth's tempestuous skiep. 

Why chain this eagle at thy palace-gat^ 

Why squander Heav'n upon this passing ?tate» 

Cent'ries on days, eternity on time ? 

Ah ! give the eagle wing, and soar sublime ! 

But Custom's tide is hardly stemm'd — no more — 

This aim is needful — a&, and God implore. 

The world will think it mere simplicity— 

What if it does ? God sees it choice in thee. 

Strange world ! be mod'rate, smooth your neighbour's way, 

The man is amiable he can't but say ; 

But then Sir Hum to brother cit will cry, 

What's what he knows not, friend, like you and /; 



* This*principle, which appear* very early, and is strongest in the 
most generous dispositions., is highly necessary to. a being formed for 
virtuous aft ion, and naturally leads to the exertion of such qualities as 
are proper to benefit society, as well as to gain that ascendency in it, 
to which we pretend. It is the spring, indeed, of every commendable 
emulation,, puts in ad all our better and nobler faculties, and gives 
nerves to that labour and industry, by which every worthy accomplish- 
ment is attained. . 
% Bishop of Worcester's Stimans, vol. i, pige *6«> 
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While solemn Fastoo, wrapt in selfish schemes, 

For levity your want of pride misdeems. 

You still gain peace by lowliness of mind, 

And, gaining this, gain all that Heav'n design'd 

And plac'd within your pow'r, of earthly bliss, 

But, seeking more, deservedly lose this. 

Yes, Heav'n is gracious, and Experience know* 

The fountain Pride plays up a thousand woes, 

But, flowing in its one intended steam, 

'Tis nature's course, and, beauteous with the beam 

Of smiling Heav'n, it winds along its way 

Thro' darkening Time to everlasting day* 

Blot out this picture, paint die passion Pride 

Pouring at large its desolating tide $ 

Paint from die truth, then view it, and confess 

The passion mightiest man to curse or Mess* 

Where baib'rotts life deforms the human kind, 
Pride stamps her fiercer features on die mind. 
There seeks with fell rapacity her food 
Thro' wilds of vengeance, and thro' walks of bloods 
Destru&ive still, tho' calm'd by civil life, 
She pours on polish'd climes die storms of strife, 
And, ill-disguis'd in shape of glory, brings 
Tyrannic tenets to the thrones of kings, 
Where wars, tho' milder, still the scene distress 
Which peaceful Arts attempt in vain to bless. 
Here too she strikes at Order's ancient base, 
Inflames Sedition in her selfish race, 
And, straining reason till it lose its force, 
Whirls it on dreary Doubt's tempestuous course. 
Her fiends, in life domestic station'd wide, 
AH spread the pow'r, and some the port of Pride ; 
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Some rear Vainglory's standard, and impart 

Pride's haughtiest charges to the swelling heart, 

While others fearful of the searching day, 

Work under ground, and pioneer their war, 

Or, 'mid their vaunted search of modish joy, 

By modish spleen the sense of hfiss destroy, 

Or, with the poor pr et e nce of wealth date, 

Luxurious sap their slippery ground of state, 

Of holy justice make a desperate jest, 

And strut a scoundrel's pensioners proiessM. 

What Nature wants, ingenuous Taste requires, 

Calms not the rage of fashion-fed desires : 

Their table, oh ! 'tis infinite in ill, 

And soft Lucullio swears his code to kill. 

Was ever coat so cut, gay Mollio cries, 

Dem him that Marsh, the beast had sure no eyes ! 

Why, slave did'st recommend him ? Sir, the king— 

Pshaw (cries the pappy) > that's another thing- 

I have no kingdom's welfare to explore— 

He's thinking of old England, and no more 

Cares what he wears than what his grandam wore 

Double or quits, the dashing Curtio cries — 

Double, his shrew'd antagonist replies, 

Assur'd to win — and now the lofty lord, 

Tbo* thousands every year his lands afford, 

Pines into mad Ambition's servitude, 

By pride-fed passion, not by want subduM. 



i 



O Pride, when Wisdom clears the mental eye, 
In all thy forms destruction we descry, . 
And well may tremble when thy Stygian brood 
Jnfix their fangs, and strike at life's best good, 
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The reason blind, the moral pow'r destroy, 

Check our best aim, and blast our purest joy. 

Unfelt thy influence, man's of gentle kind, 

Of soft affe&ions and a gen'rous mind, 

A docile pupil* walks by Wisdom's side, 

Beholds fair Order o'er his life preside, 

And dear Religion stretch her heajiqg hand 

To bind sibout him Hope's celestial band. 

Detesting bigotry, averse from strife, 

He seeks the solace of a peaceful life, 

Nor, judging others, dares misdeem his mind 

A fitting rule to measure all mankind, 

Wills equal law should guard his neighbour's rights 

Feels for hi? inj'ries, in his good delights, 

Slow to condemn, and ready to revere, 

Pra&is'd to praise, and never known to sneer, 

Temp' ring those ills no human pow'rs remove, 

With sorrow silent where he can't approve, 

Like Micio, views his worth with modest eyes, 

Nor but for Virtue wishes to be wise* 



AN 

EPISTLE 

TO 

DR. BEJTTIE. 



Written in 1777, after the perusal of his important work upon the 
immutability of Truth. 



But wherefore Truth denied at all dispute t 
Live as you like no longer man but brute, 
With humour, without plan, no matter how* 
And let old Wisdpm to young Whimsy bow* 
For who would toil in thought yet nothing know* 
Think — but the nothingness of thought to shew ? 
Still common sense, unshackled, grasps with force 
Truth, ere it sink in Vanity's swift course, 
Whose troubled waters yield the misty maze, 
Where the thin sprite of sceptic Fhrensy strays* 
An air-pufPd bladder is the bloodless sprite, 
And writes as one without a heart would write. 
Its passions all concentred into pride, 
And, heedless of its theoretic tide, 
Spruce in its periods, polish'd in its style, 
Jt murders myriads, murd'ring with a smile. , 
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Thus, by th' imperial edi£k, Rortic on fire, 
The ruthless Nero bade his slaves admire, 
Spite of the roaring flames, the warblings of his 



lyre.*) 



Yes, Beattie, common sense appears, by Heav'n 
The base for Wisdom's superstrufture giv'n, 
Or for the rapid thought a standing goal 
To point the fiery paces of die soul. 
Still may the lifted lamp be seen on high, 
If humbled Folly would her guide descry, 
But lavish of this necessary light, 
Fools wrap themselves in voluntary night, 
To Doubt's wide ocean desperately run, 
And wink, insensate to the blazing sun 
Assigned by God t* illumine a&ion'sway, 
Yet forc'd to a£t, arc self-seduc'd to stray. 
Or on this common sense the human thought 
Its end to perfect is divinely wrought, 
This seeming axis, whence the mass of mind 
Roll'd in its space, hath all its pow'rs confin'd 
To win the way by Heav'n itself design'd. 
Thus, strong in native pow'rs, let man aspire 
To know what truth he need on earth acquire. 
Till, life's dim day declin'd, in purer light 
His glories God reveal to Virtue's sight, 
Which, more than angels can at once descry, 
Beam out new joys through all eternity. 
He then who common sense rejeds, shall mourn 
To fill with endless streams a leaking unu 



* Lf re, by a poetical license, it put for flute* 
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For, only reas'ning, surely will he know 
That thought then flows, and will for ever flow, 
Driv'n by th' impetuous winds of Vanity 
Down to the dreary deeps of Error's sea, 
Where many a shapeless monster, rav'ning, roars 
To rend the soul that, launch'd from Wisdom's shores, 
For Fame, by Virtue won, at Virtue's cost explores. ; 

'Tis Knowledge blazing on her mount when there 
Of what we see the causes we can clear ; 
Truth from aloft then pours a beacon's ray 
To lead bewilder'd Reason on her way. 
Much may be known, and much we need not know, 
Shut in this bondage-house of Want below. 
Who values time, and duly thought employs, 
Descends not to pursue the pedant's toys, 
But, still more scornful of the sceptic's aim, 
Were prouder far an humble plough to frame. 
Best is the search of Truth applied to trace 
Discov'ries useful to the human race, 
To sooth the sorrows man on earth must prove, 
And train him into perfect bliss above. 

Be mine this aim, and heedless of the praise 
Paid by mankind to them whose labours raise 
Poetic pyramids, and moles of wit 
Which nothing hold, and are for nothing fit, 
Save to shew skill, and make their masters stare, 
That they the palm of workmanship may bear — 
Mine be this aim, or never more again 
God grant this hand to hold the writer's pen — 
Vol. ii. b b 
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Mine be this aim, or, palsied by the pride 
In which the Scottish wizard liv'd and died,* 
Like his be doom'd my spirit ne'er to know 
How wrapt around it lurks the subtle foe, 



• Witness hit history of himself, meek, In truth, taring where he 
Ulki of the scurrility of the Warburtonian ichool, and ingenuous, 
when he virtually tells us, that such wai hit high tense of hit claims 
Upon public admiration, that when he thought he had not received his 
due, he wat for leaving hit native country. It is a jhty a man of such un- 
questionable talents, when he was departing from this life, that an honest, 
well -tempered, and benevolent man, should so have managed his in- 
tellectual agency, as apparently to leave this world without any other 
hope than that of terrestrial glory. Consider the virtuous Lyttelton on 
a far more painful death-bed — see there the triumph of the" Christian ; 
compare and bo edified. But that these observations may not be re- 
solved into the effusions of sacerdotal bigotry, hear what the layman 
Gray says upon Hume, in a letter to Dr. Beattic (Gray's Works, vol. 4. 
page 309), " I have always thought David Hume a pernicious writer, 
" and believe he has done as Much mischief here as he has in his own 
" country. A turbid and shallow stream often appears to our apprehen- 
" sions very deep. A professed sceptic can be guided by nothing but 
" his present passions (if he has any) and interests ; and to be masters 
" of his philosophy, we need not his books or advice, for every child 
" is capable of the same thing, without any study at all. Is not that 
" naivete and good -humour, which his admirers celebrate in him, 
** owing to this, that he has continued all his days an infant, but one 
M that unhappily has been taught to read and write ? That childish 
" nation, the French, have given him vogue and fashion, and we* as 
" usual, have learned from them to admire him at second hand." The 
preceding observation which denies passions to the infidel, cannot, I 
think, be controverted : e. g. he that has the passion of love to his 
fellow-creatures, weighs the effe&s of his writings ; he will not preach 
scepticism, or, in other words, throw all the old acknowledged truths 
and distinctions into one muddy mass, and submit the condud of in- 
dividuals to the contingency of their respective humours : inaccurate 
to discern the differences of things, he will not assert their invisibility 
from a vain opinion of his own sufficiency of intelled. 
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And, while some specious worth my friends shall please, 

Some wit well-humour'd, some convivial ease, 

From me, from them, from most my pride conceal'd, 

At length o'er all the world shall rise reveal'd, 

When the fell transcripts of my random * mind > 

Burst all abroad, a pestilential wind, / 

To blast the goodliest hopes that God has g}v*n mankind. * 

I thank thee, Beattie, for by thee the soyl 
Learns by what laws its movements to control, 
Learns, on her storm-beat cloud where trembling lies } 
Doubt, and where Truth's eternal hills arise, / 

Tow'r high, vast moles of light, and blaze in. purer skies. ) 
By thee man's holiest weal best understood, 
In time prote&ed, 'scap'd the baneful brood 
Who Truth's old barriers had withdrawn from view, 
Had they not shone ilium M by thee anew. 
Thy soul which all the Muses nurs'd with zeal 
(Since ev'ry Muse for Truth is proud to feel), 
With Reason's, Passion's, Fancy's blended force 
Resistless, press'd thee on thy public course 
To snatch the laurel from those moral fields 
Whose only force the wreath of Glory yields. 
In sceptic Hume Wit seem'd a suicide, 
Fell a foul vi&im to unfeeling pride, 



* Whatever pains may have been taken in feathering, shaping, 
sharpening, an£ tipping with poison the arrows of David Hume, this 
sceptic (without passions) tosses them at random in the dark. 
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Genius self-slain, and useless for its end, 
Warring at what God made it to defend, 
A glorious flame, and sent from Heav'n alone, 
At Heav'n by Pride in dread defiance thrown. 

In all the strength of Truth eternal, rose 
Beattie, the coming hydra to disclose, 
Raging for aft, and rushing into birth 
To short *r its venom o'er die peopled earth : 
Yes, his heroic Genius rose to smite 
The baneful monster as it rush'd to light, 
With guile paternal, and its own fierce pow'r 
Arm'd, the wide world of morals to devour, 
Its hundred heads, all in die strength of youth, 
Madd'ning to rend die universe of Truth, 
Corrupted Art, and native Lust combin'd 
To press its march upon the human mind, 
Honour, and ancient Shame exil'd from life, 
And meek-ey'd Candour chain'd by sceptic strife, 
And Faith, in grace, to modest Mis'ry giv'n, 
Ready to mount her sun-bright car for Heav'n, 

Thanks to thee, Beattie, God to thee impart 
Doubly the joy thy toils have won my heart — 
Friend to mankind, whose hopes establish'd rise 
To bloom in realms beyond these clouded skies, 
When, all terrestrial troubles pass'd away, 
A new sun rising shall the scene display, 
Where thou triumphant in its light shalt see 
New choirs of angels rais'd to bliss by thee, 
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Where joy unmeasured, joy unsating flows, 
Joy which but Faith conceives, ,and Heav'n bestows 
On them the most, says Truth, to whom my cause 
most owes. * 



} 



* Before I wrote this epistle, I read Prior's exquisite epistle to Dr. 
Sherlock ; but when 1 had read it, I judged it right that the language of 
my epistle should bear that sort of analogy to the generous warmth of 
Dr. Beanie's style, which the simplicity of Prior's does to the instru&ive 
plainness of the momentous book which occasioned it. Human reason, 
chilled and torpid, has been nursed into health and vigour by Christi- 
anity — human affairs have accordingly flourished ; the serpent at last 
flies at the face of the tender nurse which revived it ; Dr. Beanie may 
console himself, upon the review of his noble and generous exertions to 
recal reason into its place, and to give that diredion to the human un- 
derstanding which is most conducive to human happiness throughout 
time and eternity. He will take in good part my small expressions of 
a great gratitude ; perhaps, it may be understood of me when 1 am no 
more, that with abilities, and an education promising works, nothing 
in candour (on account of my engagements, fee.) could be expected from 
me but effusions; yet if these tend to call forth works from others, 
let them pass ; they are not without their use— I shall not have lived in 
vain. 
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Thy scene before thee scann'd, life better known, 
No fool art thou thy failings to disown ; 
But, Probus, oft with sorrow thou wilt see 
That e'en the wisest fail at times with thee, 
For, tho' with art they would their weakness hide, 
Still will it peep out in a little pride, 
A proof how hard their pile of glory tears, 
Demanding thus the prop of constant cares. 
Scarce in an age the mighty man is born 
Whom highest genius, virtue, arts adorn, 
Whose habits play with equal strength and ease. 
And wake our wonder by the pow'rs that please. 
Then, since such prodigies are rarely found, 
Ingenuous Probus droops not to the ground, 
But, sav'd each particle of gen'rous worth 
By Nature showYd, a largess, on his birth, 
Continues to the last his honest war, 
Though every Matho mark bim with a scar. 
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Suspicion's sallies from the narrow mind, 
A fraudful age to manly virtue blind, 
Large-hearted Candour's view in fa£kions lost, 
The proud man's fire, the sordid miser's frost, 
The sneerer's sting, the blockhead's spurning heel, 
Pomp's lion-scowl, and Envy's heart-aim'd steel, 
Trim Fashion's gibe, and Cunning's earth-bent ey 
By gold's attraction turn'd from Truth awry, 
The hoot of Knavery at the patriot's flame, 
And Honour dwindled to a canting name, 
The brave assertion of his rights despis'd, 
Yet honest praise* as sordid flatt'ry,* priz'd— 
These, Probus, these combine that hostile train 
Whose force assails the noble mind in vain. 
Then, duly conscious of fast-fleeting Time, 
Wake from the dream of earth, and heav'nwaid climb, 
Melt indignation into pity's tear, 
Nor let thine open brow shew scorn or fear. 
For thus preserv'd thy virtue's priceless store, 
All Matho's herd, with thee compar'd, are poor. 
Thou know'st what stings 'em and shall sting again- 
Superior virtue's mildly Strong disdain. 
Thy fire, tho' seldom seen, is burning still, 
A vestal fire, and flames out at thy will, 



• The offence here alluded to is never given by a noble mind, or a 
very wise one, as the cheerless indispbsition to praise is One of the 
worst features of the times. The same moral warmth, integrity, or 
patriotism disposes a man occasionally to praise and dispraise hU 
fellow-creatures : such a man when he does the one or the other hat 
no self-respeA either in the shape of interest or resentment, the In- 
fluence of which on fome minds occasions a misconception of his : he 
•eet the mistake, but with pity ; he is not discouraged, and perseveres. 
The greatetst point of moral ambition is to unite with the most fearless 
avowal of useful truth the most humane gentleness of manners. All 
men are to be honoured, saith Chriftianity, 
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Is sacred, should be watch'd — for when it dies 

Thou fall'st, a Matho, never more to rise. 

Oh ! then, magnanimous, maintain thy part, 

Still save for Truth a mirror in thy heart, 

Since, htre its mirror lost, what kings bestow 

But tricks a wire-drawn puppet for a show, 

That pssing show of life, that fev'rous dream, 

That bubble blown and burst in Time's swift stream. 

Has earth a bribe to lure thee from thy place, 

Too firm to court the world tho* bom to grace ? 

Man's wealth ? No wealth but when by Virtue us'd — 

His state ? A pillory when by Vice abfls'd — 

His praise ? A tuneful stream of passing breath, 

Soon to be swallow'd in the sea of Death — 

His pow'r ? The ruffian rends thy life's machine, 

He cannot mar th' immortal soul within, 

Nor Death himself unmakes what Probus* once has been. \ 

Oh 1 when I think on what I daily see, 

The total want of sweet simplicity, 

On Fortitude, unnerv'd in Fashion's tide, 

And Wisdom warp'd from Charity by Pride, 

Supremest parts of intellect but giv'n 

To dash from anguish 'd man his hopes of Heav'n, 

And double all the mis'ries felt on earth, 

By scatt'ring seeds that give new vices birth — 

When I the great and little vulgar see, 

The high and low, in one mean end agree — 

In mutual jealousy, and partial spite, t 

And arm'd, their own poor selves in view, for fight — 



* But I have been your Emperor, said Vitellius, to hi* assassins. 

t 8*« the description of an English gentleman, by Spencer, in Mother 
Hubbard's Ta'le. 
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I Mess my brief departure from this stage 
Of vulgar meanness, and of vulgar rage, 
And him alone deem prosperous who from youth . 
To hoary age befriends eternal Truth, 
Yet oft, thy life review'd, I wonder'd why 
Thee more than Matho* Fortune should pass by, 
Save that no flame ethereal 'scap'd his soul, 
To drink that oil on which its wheels should roll 9 
Untroubled Envy let him glide along 
The beaten path, unnotic'd from the throng, 
While early true to gain his course he plied, 
With down-ey'd Cunning fawning at his side. 
Thy genius, undebas'd by these low arts, 
Boobies beheld, and bless'd their want of parts, 
Half-witted, were more wise, and saw their way> 
By meteor fancies never led astray* 
The book-worm blam'd thee as in books unread, 
Deaf to thy speech, and shook his wiser head, 
Wiser, if Memory's toil alone suffice 
At once to make men able, learn'd, and wise. 
Tho' from the scene thy soul would often stray 
Where frowning Science points her arduous way. 
Would sometimes start aside the Cynthian meads 
Where the known path to gloried Pindus leads, 
Would wander wild in wastes untrod before, 
And launch on seas that beat some barb'rous shore- 
To deep refle&ion still thou wert inclined, 
To seek Religion's school with awful mind, 



* If Matho had not represented a numerous species, he would not have 
been repeatedly censured by me. 

VOL. II. C C 
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To gaze how Tully's grace could Virtue draw* 

To km * the sea of knowledge Bacon saw, 

To fathom Hooker's ample mine of thought, 

To view the lofty fane by Milton wrought, 

The flames that flash'd, Demosthenes, from thee, 

And Shakspere's woodland wild simplicity. 

Thou first of sages ! while thy fires impart 

Passions that speak thee more than highest art 

Could e'er inspire thro 9 Times extensive reign, 

And sink her in despondence to regain 

The wreath thy bold hand from her shrine could tear, 

Which, Homer's once, is ever thine to wear, 

Till Nature form a second like to thee, 

And Art, the prodigy rejoie'd to see, 

Press all her pow'rs his pile of fame to raise 

Above thy star-crown'd pyramid of praise. 

These were die deities thy youth ador'd 

With frequent worship, thence thy soul was stor'd 

With sacred ardours, thence deriv'd the truth 

That kept thy footsteps firm in slippery youth, 

Firm from mean vice, but prudence was undone 

When thou wou'd'st mount the chariot of the sun, 

When Glory's visions fill'd thy flatter'd mind, 

And bade thee meet the blaze that struck thee blind* 

Fame's temple seen, but not her arduous way, 

Springing at conquests won but by delay, 

Thou cou'd'st not yet the due discretion gain, 

Till thy vvax'd pennons sunk thee to the main, 

That common ocean where the many ply, 

Finish their small craft, and inglorious die. 



• That is, to see at a distance. 
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Let Prudence then subdue thee to her laws, 
And drag thy struggling soul where Duty draws, 
From frankness ill returned with pride depart. 
And pra&ise cautions which affiift thy heart ; 
Yet if thou must no more that heart disclose, 
But, guarded, live with brethren as with foes, 
Tho* from the proud the forms of love retreat, 
Still let thy heart with custom'd kindness beat, 
Its ardours cherish as a sacred store, 
And glow with friendship till it beat no more. 
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PREFACE. 



The great lines (with their arrangement) 
of this didaclic poem is principally borrowed from Bishop 
Butler* s famous work upon the same subjecl. What is 
here printed, is only a very small and that an unfinished 
part of an extensive plan, which was intended to include 
not only the defence but the display of Christianity. This 
was the purposed literary labour (in the poetic form) of my 
whole life, and, in the prosaic form, I had designed 
another,. in which I had in view (as I have mentioned 
in a preceding note) the recommendation of Christian 
virtue by feigned example', — the occasional attention to 
this would be an interval of relaxation from the other 
engagement, and yet would be in unison with it, nor that 
only, but assistant to iu The attention to the a&ion of 
the Christian in the prose work would tend to keep the 
theory in the poetic one freer from visionary sallies, and 
the exercise of the mind in verse and prose, would pro- 
bably increase the freedom, ease, and perspicuity of the 
former, and check the r amblings of the latter. Neither 
of them would have been the production of haste, but the 
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poem would especially have been the result of preparation, 
reading, and premeditation. — Such were my designs ; hut 
what are the designs of man ? A more aclive clerical 
situation, and a just doubt of mental powers for the ac- 
complishment of my designs, have for many years induced 
me to lay them aside, excepting that the prose work, as 
farther advanced, may, God willing, be finished upon a 
contra&ed plan. Tfie versification of Isaiah (the utmost 
effort of which my faculties were capable, and executed 
as I felt, and, in good truth, it must have been very 
visibly too to others, at the expence of my health) was per- 
severed in partly with a view to strengthen my mind and 
the moralities of my heart for the execution of succeeding un- 
dertakings in verse and prose. Lord Bacon 9 s conceptions, 
in his essays, upon the cure of mental diseases, early met 
my attention. My mind, in my own conception, was by 
nature either feebly pathetic, or trifiingly gay ; therefore, 
desirous that it should become more forcible and sublime, 
I took the above method. Besides, respecJing my pro- 
fessional exertions, I early thought with Mr. Gray, to 
use his own language, that " Chopping logic in the pulpit, 
u as our divines have done ever since the revolution, is 
" not the thing ; but that imagination and warmth of 
*' expression, are in their place there, as much as on the 
" stage; moderated however, and chastised a little by 
" the purity and severity of religion." It may be added 
too, that the 'man who is in the habit of cold preaching, 
and cold writing, is not likely to deliver the public prayers 
of the church with that warmth which is requisite to 
make their intended and important impression upon a 
Christian congregation. 
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To recur to the abovementioned projecled poem upon 
religion — I do not think it useless respecting other men to 
observe, that it would have admitted matter of the most 
pathetic and sublime nature imaginable. These georgtcs 
of the mind (if I may so transfer an expression of Lord 
Bacon), a greater subjecl than agriculture, would not 
only have admitted, but suggested and demanded, episodes 
of a higher form than what were admissible into the 
didadic poem of the admirable Virgil. These were my * 
conceptions many years before the recent grand apostacy 
from Christianity had supplied the pathetic muse with 
occurrences enow to exercise its most awful powers with 
something more affecling than the death of Casar. The 
closing part of the work, the description of the earth 
perfectly evangelised, the day of judgment, and the final 
distribution of the condemned and acquitted into their re- 
Speclive mansions, would have properly constituted and 
crowned indeed the climax of the poem. I had purposed, 
while I was collecling and arranging my matter, to 
compel into the service such writers as Butler, Hooker, 
Jeremy Taylor, H. Afore, Theory-Burnet, &c. and to 
have bestowed as much pains in the study of those ancient 
and modern poets and orators, sacred and profane, who 
were the fittest to accomplish my style and imagination. I 
should not have undertaken the work so much upon the con- 
sciousness of special faculties in myself (however on account 
of some plausible appearances in very early life I might 
have been flattered into an undue conception of myself) as 
upon one of my favourite ideas, that man in general has 
much better intelledual faculties than is usually thought. 
This idea, melting the individual into the general mass, 
VOL. 11. Dd 
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unconnecled with self -conceit, and indeed unfavourable to 
it, tends to advance useful works, and good manners 
between men and nations, whilst it is founded, lam con- 
vinced, in truth, is more agreeable to piety, is a cheerful 
view of the divine works, and is more conducive to 
benevolence and beneficence than the opposite opinion is. 
One who has been very conversant in the tuition of youth, 
and is of an instruclive profession, can build his con* 
+ceptions respecting this important subjetl on a foundation 
sufficiently solid for the encouragement of generous en* 
deavoursm Should he undertake them and fail, he has 
however made no sacrifices to the selfishness of false 
modesty and secular meanness ; man has no right to re- 
proach him, and God will reward him, for he has 
testified his benevolence to the one, and his obedience to 
the other ; he has been innocently occupied, and has pro- 
bably strengthened his faculties for such humbler efforts as, 
upon experience, he finds adapted to them4 
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SECTION I. 

Is life in Heav'n, which Grace divine bestows, 
A change more wond'rous than Experience knows ? 
Man, once an embryo, thence, thro* many a stage 
Of shifting forms, arrives at hoary age, 
When Death at last removes the corp'ral rind, 
And opes to perfe£fc day the ripen'd mind. 
Taught then by changes in the present state, 
Life's last bright bloom — in hope anticipate. 
And, why, impassion'd, thoughtful, a£tive here, 
The discontinuance of these movements fear, 
Unless a force in Death you clearly trace 
To break abruptly man's commencing race ? 
Could you (Death's images unseen) suppose 
That vainly thus the gates of life would close, 
Or, seen the signs, presume the body's clay 
Dissolv'd, would work the thinking soul's decay ? 
Its pow'fs — how a& they, and on what depend 
Know, ere your fancy shorten thus its end, 
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And, from Death's conquest of die corp'ral frame, 
Deduce th' extin&ion of the soul's bright flame ? 
By death you but the batter'd prison see, 
The stroke which haply sets the pris'ner free. 
Grant that the captive is no lUore in view, 
Thence is he dead because unseen by you ? 
Wrapt up in clay to meet your corp'ral sight, 
Uncloth'd by Death, all light, he's lost in light; 
Present or absent, living here or hence, 
Not dead, tho' not a spe&acle of sense. 
Still we must own with grief that Fancy's sway 
So drags from Truth the human mind astray, 
So winds her lure within the youthful breast, 
That by this Circe still thro' life caress 'd, 
Man still her slave, still glorying in her chains, 
Drinks the charm'd poison of her dulcet strains, 
Nor from th' enchantress can to Wisdom turn. 
Truth unadorn'd in lieu of lies to learn. 
Tho' Fancy's wine is foul, Truth's water pure, 
The sots from custom the worse draught endure ; 
Plcas'd with the spirits which its vapours raise, 
Truth's health they lavish on die moment's blaze. 
Well then—no more by Fancy's dreams misled, 
Ail her wild spe&res vanish'd from your head 
At break of Judgment's light serene and strong, 
Forbear with me a time the flowery song, 
With kind attention aid my lab'ring style, 
Pitying or grateful, on your teacher smile ; 
For, oh ! (best price of toil) if taught by me, 
Yojir profit shines my unexpected fee, 
So much, unpra&is'd in dida&ic strains, 
I dread dishonour from abortive pains. 
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An atom indivisible, abides 

'Mid all the tossings of Destruction's tides ; 

When things combin'd appear to disunite, 

'Tis then Death's image rushes on the sight, 

Gone is the compound being, house or tree, 

Man's body, or his sculptured effigy. 

But deem 'em indivisible, and shew 

By what approaches Death secures his blow* 

So think on mind, its consciousness is one, 

Whose unity is more than proved — 'tis inown. 

If so— the spirit, which this pow'r sustains, 

Simplicity's one simple cause remains, 

Stands firm, defying Death's destrudtive will, 

Who what he cannot sever, cannot kill; 

But this, the living agent, this, the man, 

Bids you to prove its mixture if you can* 

Exemplify from matter, and suppose 

One motion which a particle bestows, 

So indivisible the motion deem 

That it were Contradiction's wildest dream, 

A folly floating in a madman's head, 

To count it partly living, partly dead, 

Or that this atom half in motion rose, 

(This very particle we one suppose) 

The other half enchain'd in deep repose. 

But if the motion thus is one, maintain 

The pow'r of movement never can be twain, 

And thence the subject, where the pow'r resides, 

Not e'en a schoolman's sev'ring thought divides. 

For if the stated atom is not one, 

Part might have motion while the rest had none ; 

But this is not the case suppos'd, whence know 

From simple consciousness what tenets flow ; 
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Flow'rs, brutes, and human bodies gone to dust, 

And deems that thus the mind immortal must. 

'Tis nothing in her view or corp'ral, thence 

She really treats it as a thing of sense. 

But Reason cannot her report receive — 

That thinking beings ever cease to live, 

Or, pausing, says, of death I nodiing know, 

Save what material beings undergo. 

'Tis true die instrumental senses die 

By which the soul some obje&s wont descry, 

Yet now alive, nor living by the sense, 

It so may live when Death removes it hence ; 

And as die present life, escap'd the womb, 

Improves, so mind, forth-dawning from the gloom 

Of Death, a more resplendent change may see 

Than Newton's mid-day mind appear'd to be, 

Compar'd with Newton's darkling infancy. 

Nor reason nor analogy can prove 

That death is other than the soul's remove, 

Since all we yet of dreaded death have seen, 

Is but the ruin'd corporal machine, 

A shatter'd shell, <i tenement destroy M, 

Nor ought has told us when the guest has dy'd. 

Perhaps awhile it asks the body's strength 

To nurse its infant pow'rs, but when at length 

Its pow'rs are summ'd, away from earth it hies, 

Proud of its perfe& plume, exulting, flies, 

And, warbling on its way, ascends the starry skies. 



i 
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SECTION II. 

The present joys and sorrows chiefly flow 
From man's own aft, and if a few we know 
Not thence arising, these appear so few* 
That most misfortunes seem to folly duei 
God here is 6een not widely beaming forth 
Resistless good, but yields superior worth 
Superior bliss, and thus ordains our kind 
Freely to bean the fairest fruit of mind, 
That, urging all their pow*rs, the noble racd 
May win the guerdon of eternal Grace, 
God*s every aft is right, tho' God's design 
Dim-sighted man presume not to divine. 
Yes, God e'en here to Prudence gives her prize* 
And holds from fools the chaplet of the wise ; 
But, this acknowledged, man, admonish'd, sees 
From nature's course what nature's God decrees. 
If instant good the fruit, approves th' intent, 
Is Go<fs reward for proper conduct meant — 
*« How can I sin," (th' adult'rer cries) " whose deeds 
" But serve the sense which nat'rally succeeds.*' 
Thine eye, poor reas'ner, yields the sense of sight, 
But if no prudence steer its course aright, 
'Tis chance some object at its cost it views, 
And sense-slav'd man his frantic folly rues. 
The senses point their gen'ral course, to guide 
Their special movements Prudence must preside : 
Abuse the senses, and God's anger learn, 
Use them aright, and Wisdom's wages earn. 
Thus Nature's course descry'd, and God confessed, 
We soon discern the conduct that is best, 

E e 
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See God our ruler, and die laws adore 

Which boast alone a self-supporting power, 

The loyal from die rebel disunite. 

And urge their empire with majestic might. 

Do thus, say's nature's course, says nature's God, 

Or quake beneath th' all-seeing Ruler's rod. 

E'en here, ere Death another scene expand, 

God with the san&ion strengthens the command, 

In blazing statutes writes his great intent, 

His throne asserts, and guards his government. 

Thus audibly the threats of judgment heard — 

From all God's works anticipate his word ; 

Each other's comment, drawn from one dread source, 

His word and works oppose to sin their force. 

Each sin or instantly its evil meets, 

Or, if a time it taste untroubled sweets, 

The fatal venom still within is caught, 

And Age is rack'd by Youth's impetuous draught. 

If Sin, enormous, rise, and sum her sway 

In one dread aQ:, stands Judgment 'thwart her way, 

Man's law terrific aims its direst power, 

Or rav'nous horrors inward peace devour. 

Sin trae'd, where'er she winds along her maze, 

Each step she treads a serpent's sting displays. 

Then, nature's judgment ponder'd, thence revere 

God's word what time its menace meets thine ear. 

What is, deny not, what is seen, confess ; 

Deem God must every where one condudt bless 

Or punish — what he wills is right, and man, 

Too weak to censure, should adore his plan. 

Not that on earth God shews his plan complete, 

And that our deeds in every instance meet, ^ 
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In good or evil, their supreme award, 
But still so far his purpose is decIarM, 
That they who shudder at the future woe 
Taught in his word— from what they see below 
Should learn to meet, not unprepar'd, the day 
When God their a&ions shall exa&Iy weigh, 
Raise drooping worth, his perfect plan disclose, 
Dash down pale Guilt, and yield it to the woes 
It scorn'd to credit when He deign'd reveal, 
Nor sought hi* grace till forc'd his wrath to feel. 



SECTION III. 

All nature's works, fire, water, earth, and air, 
Subservient to their proper use, declare 
Wisdom their cause, a prudence that designs 
Means for their end ; nor, rashly, man divines 
God for his Lord, and seems to see his sway, 
Those seen the happiest who his rule obey, 
The rebel seen less happy. Thus his eye 
Views God the sire of one vast family, 
A patriarch monarch, righteousness his will, 
Virtue with good distinguish'd, Vice with Hi— 
And blessing God, beholding his intent, 
Bends low, and hails it moral government, 
What if there be some scenes created, where 
Nought but the rays of Love divine appear, 
Where all is pleasure, and where none can know 
A spring whence Mis'ry's bitter waters flow- 
Shall earth-imprison'd mortals dare to say, 
JIow God should aft, and point th* Almighty's way f 
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Possess the clay-encumber'd moles an eye 

To fathom God's immense profundity ? 

Can man upwing'd on thought explore the space 

Which God epcirclcs with his wide embrace ? 

Ask ye for Reason's piles sufficient grounds. 

More than their space your short horizon bounds : 

God's word and w6rks seen there, on diem attend 

To learn his nature, and your moral end. 

To you, th' historic roll expanded, read 

That empires still by righteousness succeed ; 

Tho' buoy'd a time on tyranny, anon 

Sunk is the scene, the once-bright vision gone. 

Seen singly, men are hardly understood, 

In some the sin revealed, obscure the good ; 

These bare the virtues, keep in shade the crimes, 

Truant to Truth, and servile to the times. 

Man's deeds are mingled in a misty maze, 

And thence 'tis Caution deals die wreath of praises 

The shaft of censure— still enough is known 

To shew that Virtue's is the steadiest throne, 

Her conduct least in peril, and the best 

To stand the truest and the longest test. 

This known, enough God's government appears, 

Our hopes to waken and alarm our fears, 

And, from what earth exhibits, to display 

His one eternal law, his one all righteous sway. 

Man's aevks, and laws, and words, and customs claim 

For Vice dishonour, and for Virtue fame. 

All ages, every nation, still unite 

To guard the dread prerogatives of Right, 

And Virtue, on the whole, triumphant shew, 

Tho' shadow'd oft by passing clouds of woe, 
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For still her pomp in purer light shall shine, 

With God's own standard grac'd, and gifts divine. 

For Virtue verse with heav'nly music flows, 

With seraph-ardours Elocution glows, 

Enraptur'd Wisdom weaves her purest page, 

And heroes guard her tlyone thro* every age — 

Thus God's great edi& o'er the world is heard, 

And nature's course, his work, prepares us for his word. 



SECTION IV. 

Conceive not Time shall long allow his tide 
To waft the paradox of impious Pride, 
For tho' the waves awhile the vapour bear, 
A putrid cloud to taint the common air, 
Yet truth anon the darkness clears away, 
Still shines the greater light, and rules the day. 
But eyes malignant, forc'd by pride askew, 
Exa&ness want, nor grasp a gen'ral view, 
Thence if a time the righteoip grieve, they say, 
God is too great to mind man's lowly way, 
On persecutions descant with delight, 
Bid us disclose the happier path of Right, 
And, where in triumph Vice appears to ride, 
To point the certain furies at her side. 
Should Virtue suffer when a bigot reigns, 
The bigot still her majesty maintaiqs, 
Of truth unknowing still asserts her cause, 
But, ill instru£ted, ill dire£ts his laws. 
When Nero bade his great preceptor bleed, 
The dread of Virtue urg'd him to the deed, 
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The worth he cherish'd once, he still reveres, 
Nor from his judgment a£U, but from his fears. 
Pains, want, and death, 'tis easier far to shew 
Small evils, than to prove superior woe 
The lot of Virtue, for these ills arise 
From other springs, since all th' agreeing wise 
Proclaim aloud that Virtue's tempers tend 
Man from the most distresses to defend, 
Sooth pain with patience, death from terrors free, 
Dart Hope's bright ray thro* dark calamity, 
With labour strengthen, guard with temp'rance health, 
Boast die sole skill to use and measure wealth, 
Stay passion's impulse when it tends amiss, 
Derive from conscience man's superior bliss, 
With meek address turn anger's storm away, 
Force pow'rs strong flood within due bounds to stay, 
And spread forth wisdom where its genial force 
'Mid new-bktwn beauties winds its hallow'd course. 
That this is Nature's law deny, then shew 
That Vice is not the readiest way to woe. 
Plagues, earthquakes, famines, tyrants— grant 'cm ills 
Common to all, yet Virtue's force instils 
A charm die stroke, so sweetly to receive, 
That, when with agony the wicked grieve, 
She, gently sorrowing, bids her foes confess 
That evil meets her in its mildest dress. 
This seen, this known, this taught through ev'ry age, 
By bard, historian, legislator, sage, 
In every barbarous, every, polish'd land- 
Before fair Virtue's throne we rev'rent stand, 
From nature's course discover God's intent, 
His elder law, his moral government, 
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And, seen the san&ions here which guard his reign, 

We view his word from Heav'n a golden chain 

To nature's law united, meant to draw 

Man into Heav'n, if man th' augmented law 

Obeying, doubly bless'd by grace divine, 

Permit God's word and works their pow'r combine 

To bear him hence with friendly force above, 

Where God, tho' gracious here, beams out with warmer love. 



SECTION V. 



Though human Law the use of a&ions weighs, 
Proscribing what we morally dispraise — 
The sense of right contributes to persuade 
All men to give the magistrate their aid : 
Whence if this plea in civil crime appears, 
" The culprit meant no wrong," the ruler's earl 
Lean down in grace (so nature's di&ates draw), 
The plea revere, and mitigate the law. 
'Tis nature's course that each domestic school 
Enforces morals with a steady rule, 
And, falshood punish'd, the paternal rod 
Upholds on earth the government of God. 
Since vicious a£ts, of temp'ral ill the spring, 
Meet civil censure, fear of this must bring 
Another check on wicked deeds, and shew 
Another needful form of penal woe. 
Thus doubly fenc'd the cause of Virtue, man, 
To serve himself, advances God's great plan, 
And while the civil end is first in thought, 
A holier scheme of government is wrought 
/ 
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That Virtue profits, shews the grace designed 
By God, who governs but to bless mankind, 
And, that the nations still enforce the laws 
Which, aim'd at civil crimes, support the cause 
Of Right, nor otherwise true wisdom moves, 
'Tis nature's process this, and plainly prove* 
That God chastising here negledt of right — 
His word has brought no novel scheme to light* 
That men, exclusive of their interest, scorn 
Vice, and still honour Virtue, proves 'em born 
Of moral temper, but, this truth confessed, 
Still on a wider base God* s cdids rest ; 
For often hence from man's contempt qj praise 
Those hues arise which colour half our days, 
Since men by nature's course, unknowing, still 
Subserve the purpose of th' Almighty's will, 
And give the just observer scope to see 
A system here of moral equity, 
• Joys that from Virtue's order'd course redound, 
And ills which only Vice's vagrants wound. 
Nor only 'tis that individuals rue 
Their lost esteem, since many a state we view 
Which, Virtue their palladium now no more, 
The wrath of gen'ral disesteem deplore. 
Are men ungrateful, envious, 'tis the prize 
Of Virtue's height these vapours to despise, 
And, on her rock secure, to boast the might 
That dares the whole array of man's despite. 
Infli£fcs he tortures, patience is our shield, 
Death in his stroke, we fall but never yield, 
Pointless his malice, impotent his strength, 
Which still, he knows, is scorn'd, and fails at length. 
So strong is Virtue over man's rqere power, 
That though all Pharaoh's armies would devour 
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Her servant*, bound about with holy grace, 1 

They win their way, and soon their land embrace, 

What time the roaring sea devours the godless race. 

Seen nature's laws, examine well thy heart, 

Know Reason still th' instru£tion must impart 

That shapes thy movements ; if mere humour leads, 

Doubt, and with trembling search thy daily deeds* 

Intending well, 'tis something, but not all — 

Keen on thy overt adts let censure fall, 

Their spring and current still observe, but own 

Th 9 observance made by Reason's light alone. 

But, if thy Reason be not thus employ'd, 

Thy peace is built against a gaining tide, 

And, if thy habits Reason disobey, 

'Tis thine, ere clos'd thy life's tempestuous day, 

Thro' wilds of growing gloom to plod thy wearying way 
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SECTION VI. 

The fear of future woe beyond the grave 
Presents an ill the boldest cannot brave, 
While the sweet hope of future blessedness 
The mis'ry softens which it can't redress ; 
But, tliis the special fruit of Virtue, own 
That God with san&ions here secures his throne* 
And plainly writes, for Reason's eye to read, 
No other edi£k to prescribe our deed 
Than what to nature's rules his written law 
Adds, with a comment's force, our will to draw* 
But if, abhorrent, j etrograde, thy will 
Start at the menace of eternal ill, 
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Vain is thy flight, for here incautious tread, 
And still the penal serpent lifts his head. 
Since then from temp'ral ills Sin vainly flies, 
Ah ! dread the fiercer worm which never dies. 
Tho' Virtue burstiug into bloom, a storm 
May rise, and all its prorois'd grace deform, 
Yet, from its gen'ral tendency, we know 
The goodly blossom it was form'd to blow. 
Unknowing what secures the happiest state 
Men often err in marking Virtue's (ate, 
Nor taught what means success, unwisely preach 
On mis'ry, from the crew who nothing teach, 
But, nature's best interpreters unheard, 
Prate Folly's creed, and echo Fashion's word. 
Unseen by Av'rice, and by Pride unsought, 
From Virtue's spring the purest joy is bfought, 
So full the current, that it ne'er would end 
Were man to man (as nature prompts) a friend ; 
But, brethren born, we nature's laws defy, 
And dare the censure of our father's eye. 
Man pow'r and wealth beyond his need pursues, 
And toils to win what oft 'tis gain to lose. 
Peace, gentler pleasures, nature's common joys, 
All learning's pure delights his thoughts despise ; 
Contentment's cot he spurns, is madly vain, 
Would something more than nature meant him gain, 
And leaves a tranquil home to dare the stormy main. 
Thrust off from station by the rival tide, 
Thou sufPrest not from yirtue but from pride : 
The loss of ample wealth — what boots it thee 
Thy purpose Virtue ? since thou still art free 
With gat|i'ring stores of truth to freight thy mind* 
With ev'ry dow'r wlych dignifies mankind, 
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That loveliest renders man in God's pure eye, 

And trains him on the breast of Hope to die. 

That seraph tuning on his dulcet reeds 

The sweet record of all his forepast deeds. 

Why grieve if man has pass'd thee by, deny'd 

Thy worth its place, for Virtue has no pride. 

But, largely shedding Love's regard benign, • 

Is slow to mark in man a base design. 

By reason points the fancy's pow'r aright, 

And, meteors shunn'd, secures Contentment's light, 

Meteors that lead to folly, plunge in woe ; 

Man's punishment, or trial meant— to shew 

His life's one purpose, its predestin'd line, 1 

The moral law, die government divine, / 

Of God's yet growing work the visible design* 3 

Is fame, th' applause of Truth, thy purpos'd prize, 

Seek it from God the only true and wi?e ; 

Unenvious be thy heart, and warm to raise 

Desert in others by thine aid and praise ; 

Crown'd be thy life by deeds of gen'rous love, 

And let each aft thy constant goodness prove ; 

Be honest, pious, temp'rate, pure of heart, 

And bold t' avow thy motives and impart ; 

Be much a friend to some, and kind to all, 

And know these virtues for that brazen wall, 

By which encircled thou may's* smile widiin, 

Dare all mankind the warfare to begin, 

For, tho' thy Brutus join th* assassin crew, 

And shake the firmness which he can't subdue — 
» Thine is the firmest majesty of mind, 

And, Faith's bright baldric o'er thy breast entwin'd, 

Thou see'st, unmov'd, the lightnings of the day 

Around thy fort their forky terrors play, 
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AsrarM that God Ay glory will maintain, 

When Sin, and Death, and Time have clos'd their iron reign. 



SECTION VII. 

II \D God no moral law pnescrib'd us, know 
To prudence man his mode of life must owe, 
Or rue the force of folly — truths so plain 
Draand no subtle reasoning to maintain — 
Hence cv'ry wand'ner in this vale of tears 
Sees cause to wind his way with Caution's fears, 
Fo: if he tread not with continual care, 
IIis passions hurt him on the frequent snare, 
Since man is prone to fellow passions blind, 
Tho* gifted with %e light of reasoning mind, 
Or, when hi* Reason slumbers on die way, 
The IoosenM Passions dart upon their prey. 
And oft a moment's joy with years of mis'ry pay. 
Thus e'en this life, apart from sacred rule, 
Tries human conduct in a rigid school 
Yet this is nature's course, and God ordains 
F/cn temporal good the fruit of virtuous pains. 
Respecting moral law which Reason's light 
Displays, can ought seduce us here from right? 
Here tv.o we're tempted, mar from duty stray, 
A«\! load by present crimes the coming day. 
Vet this :s nature's course, but this deny'd, 
Tru:h*s iron grasp drvps otF from sceptic pride. 
F;::. ah ' Y.s :r.adness not to tnist your eyes ; 
f !u-n num God's works be rcus'd bis word to prize : 
HL< cou*se seen here, and his beginning line, 
Ti-ce ;:» !s n^ bearing by the light divine, 
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Mark its one kind, one colour, and one aim, 

And, grateful, own its glorious cause the same. 

If ask'd why man receives his trial here, 

Know ('tis enough to know) that well to steer 

Our storm-beat bark towards its destin'd end, 

Demands that Reason oh the helm attend, 

But sudden seen 'mid natures's night a star. 

The pilot cheerly stems the wat'ry war, 

Adores the lucid leader of the way, 

Nor from the glorious guide presumes to stray* 

But say, eternal glory Virtue's fate, 

How the worm man befits this heav'nly state ? 

We in the child prerequisites suppose 

Enow the man hereafter to compose, 

And haply thus in earthly man may see 

Seeds of his blossoms in eternity, 

An acorn view of force by nature giv'n 

To branch him forth, an oak uprear'd to Heaven. 

But poor are all similitudes to shew 

What changes man on man may here bestow, 

Within himself so rich a soil is found, 

Would Virtue raise the wonders from the ground. 

And since on earth this energy divine 

May to a Brutus change a Cataline, 

Trust that in Heav'n the same benignant plan 

Into an angel may convert a man. 

On babbling childhood rises manhood's mind, 

Then hope from hence a higher step design'd, 

And, for this life slow train'd by nature's rule, 

For Heav'n itself conceive this life a school. 

But why to Heav'n up rugged pathways go, 

{>ay why these dread preparatives of woe i 
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In ruder wilds the demon Sin resides, 

Nor for his ▼ot'ries half to well provides. 

There speedier Death displays his ghastly form, 

By Pain preceded on his howling storm, 

There fire-ey'd Wrath, and pallid Want appear, 

While Guilt's fefl furies thund'ring through the car, 

Toss high their burning brands, and rive the soul with fear. 

This is God's course to serve his righteous tad, 

Nor works th' AUwise what man has wit to mend. 

How Sleep renews thy life the reason find, 

And wherefore with thy food thy strength combin'd ? 

But till the child its culture can explain, 

Dare not God's mode of training man arraign* 

It tends to school us into Virtue's deeds, 

The pathway clearing which to pleasure leads, 

Nor only points the tenor of the race, ' 

But forms the habits, and improves the pace ; 

So fast from new-made man his frailty flies, } 

That Virtue here his soul half glorifies, \ 

And sends it rob'd to Heav'n to claim its promis'd prize. ) 



SECTION phi. 

That evils strengthen Virtue, and excite 
To moral growth, augmenting moral light, 
Shews present pain an exercise design'd 
To brace the sinews of the human mind* 
Unbrac'd the body by repeated toils, 
Th' Olympian wrestler sought not Glory's spoils. 
J-ong, ere Demosthenes his liglitnings threw, • 
Wout arduous toils his genius to subdue, 
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And strung him firm to launch afar the flame 

Which bar'd, at once, and blasted Philip's fame. 

Thus by slow culture Socrates was wrought 

The fairest image of the worth he taught, 

And, ere the world the reign of Marcus * bless'd, . 

Care had enthron'd the virtues in his breast. 

Not that die records of the good and wise 

Proclaim how high by Virtue man might rise 

Would he not shrink at Earth's cold blighting storms, 

But urge his pow'rs into their noblest forms, 

And, if some eye must warm with beams of praise, 

Deem God's the genial sun his worth to raise. 

But still let man to man benignly turn, 

Tho* first in strength the heav'nward passions burn, 

Lifting his soul, above these clouds of woe, 1 

To that blest clime where gales ambrosial blow, \ 

Andpurefrom God's bright throne the beams of Glory flotf. I 

Thy will, O man, how sovereign to decree, 

And from the vassal pow'rs its throne to free, 

Thy sum of strength how mighty to confine 

Sense in its course, and Heav'n-appointed line ! 

But reason disobey'd, and truth unpriz'd, 

God sees his sacred delegates despis'd, 

Sees man, capacious of foreknowledge, choose 

The last perfe&ion of his kind to lose, 

And, check'd all growth, tho* rich in growing powers, 

Drop embryo-like from life, ere Glory's hours 

Had met the virtues he was born to shew, 

Had seen him sum the strength which baffles woe* 
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And, struggling long with all the ills of Time, 

Mount up at last self-plum'd, and soar sublime, 

And, deck'd all hues of triumph, haste to meet 

The seraphs bending down their brother-form to greet. 

And are we thus, O God, impower'd to know 

How much on man thy goodness deigns bestow ; 

And can he wish (so small his love of Thee) 

The gen'rous toils of tried desert to flee, 

Poorly desire, thy glorious purpose seen, 

That no such fire to search his love had been ? * 

Is this immortal man on whom, we know, 

Thou at the first thine image didst bestow ? 

Ah ! how by hi n disfigur'd ! yet thy grace 

Still lends him pow'r the glories to replace, 

But, brute-like, wallowing in the sensual sty, 

This godlike creature like a brute would die, 

Blended with du<t, exil'd from social day, 

Rather than Virtue's easy tribute pay, 

Small effort, Heav'n itself the mighty prize, 

A moment paid with everlasting joys — 

Virtue e'en now on earth approv'd die skill 

That most secures its sojourners from ill, 

And, were her glitteriug prize not held on high, 

Rich in herself our utmost zeal to buy* , 

*Tis true her rival spreads attractive charms 

To win the young and doubtful to her arms, 

Where, if the sorc'ress once has wound her chains, 

They pay for pleasures with corroding pains, 

Too feeble for exertion, oft endure 

The pangs of mis'ry while they see die cure, 

And, Reason's edi&s rolling in their ears, 

'Mid festive joys start at the flash of fears. 
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Yet Virtue's self is schooFd with grief below, 

But, if she is not thus matur'd by woe, 

Shrunk is her form, unfledg'd her wings remain ; 

For how glows Patience — never nurs'd by pain, 

How Pity— never moisten'd with a tear, 

Temp'rance— no venom 'd cup Circsean near, 

Truth— if no lure to Falsehood's gulph is found, 

Courage — where Dangers never stalk their round, 

Justice — where Av'rice sleeps with self-born Praise, 

Prudence — that sees not many-pointing ways, 

How faith in God — Ills rule a sun-beam bright, 

Obedience— Sin a ghastly ghost of night; 

A joyless farriish'd form, a grim sepulchral sprite ? 

Free-agency, in man a pow'r t' expand 

And mould his fashion with Ele&ion's hand, 

Is nature's law, and glaring in our eyes, 

Prompts us in what the force of Virtue lies, 

In what our Virtue — that 'tis chosen, made, 

By God assisted, and by God repaid : 

Launch' d on this life, it tosses oft on woe, 

But Nature's lesser lights some haven shew, 

And clearly point its toils a smoother way 

Than Sin's vain meteors to their slaves display — 

But, when God's greater lights illume the sky, 

Thence Virtue joys her arduous course to ply, 

Nor peril less perceives, but feels less fear, 

Since ampler prizes, larger lights appear 

To point her wonted course, her wonted toils to cheer, 
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SECTION IX. 

Great God, forgive me, thou free spring of thought, 
If me the Babel piles which Pride has wrought 
Awhile compel to seem as fancying thee 
Bound in the fetters of Necessity. 
Aa air-blown dodrine (Vanity's wild play) 
That bursts beneath the breeze of aftive day ; 
For if 'tis more than a chimera, why 
To blast old Wisdom any thought employ ? 
This rank conclusion, from refie&ion strain'd, 
From Hottentot as easily is gain'd, 
Whose tiny thought, a speck to Passion's sphere. 
To Passion lends with ease a servile ear. * 
But if the do&rine has the force of truth. 
Why on this base refuse to build up youth ? 
9 Freedom an old wife's tale (the stripling cries), 
I now know better— what he knows applies, 
Feels something like necessity within, 
The force obeys, and scorns to call it sin, 
Till on the gibbet ends his youth mistaught, 
To prove his master's massacre of thought. 
This were the course were mind not restive still, 
Nor common sense removeable at will. 
But were fatality the cause of things, 
This on God's word no other censure flirtgs 



* Agreeably then to a former quotation from Gray/ page atS, the 
thinker Hume thus formally supporting the child of passion in all its 
dissipations, lend* it that countenance which a hoary debauchee does to 
the pitiable youth whose vices he sanctions by his conversation. The 
condud of both is, at once, needless, ridiculous, and pernicious. 
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Than on his moral law, by reason's light 

Deduc'd, and forc'd by knowledge on our sight. 

If strong necessity, so weak of late, 

Once had the force this system to create, 

*Tis what it is, and orderly to see, 

And with his word so well God's works agree, 

That both his moral government maintain, 

And, should the fatalists our credit gain, 

Their tenets, aim'd one way, the truth of both arraign. 

Nor want we scope our arguments to rest, 

On what all times, all nature's works attest, 

On common sense, that first of witnesses, 

Who speaks but to convince, and not to please, 

Who cannot, will not ad the sophist's part, 

But blazes down the boldest front of art, 

And instant cleaves the subtlest knot that Pride 

To prove her pow'r at puzzling truth has try'd. 

This modest damsel, in attire so plain, 

Flies from the blazing circles of the vain ; 

Thence in her mansion Honour loves to 'bide, 

Sees Wisdom still a handmaid at her side, 

Joys at her wholesome board, and bids her be his bride. 

Yield Pyrrho's prating to the vulgar herd, 

Ye Rulers, by your laws that gabbler's word 

Establish, and by Pow'r's terrific blow© 

Labour to lay time-honour'd Wisdom low. 

In vain — this chaos rais'd in Truth's despite, 

Shall change to order soon, this cloud to light, 

Such force has common sense to dissipate the night 

Yet still Pride urging mad inquiry whpre 

God's primal law forbids it to appear, 

She still will strike, refuted press her plea, 

Pash'd to the ground still utter her decrei, 
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And, when she can no more discern her way, 
Bear e'en {he air her prowess to display. 
41 I've spun my cobweb well,'* one hears her cry — 
" It may be so shall common sense reply* 
" But not to bear my weight although it bear a fy," 
I care not if my reas'ning pow'rs are slow 
Free-agency's commencing point to shew, 
. For if they cannot seize each nerve of mind, 
Nor grasp a sun-beam, am I therefore blind i 
When how things are I see not, 'tis to me 
Indifferent if die things themselves I see. 
Your eye beholds yon steep, a madman cries, 
Provtf prey* it tbqe, you say, consult your eyes, 
But on the sceptic speeds, and topples down, and. dies. 
Yet full as mad, and full as ill advis'd, 
(His common sense, that inward eye, despis'd). 
Is cv'ry fatalist, who God defy'd, 
Leaps from life's brink on Judgment's howling tide. 
But if we cannot falsify his creed, 
Gan he defend it as a light to lead, 
Or, rummag'd every archive of his school, 
Deduce a plea to prove the man no fool 
Who reasons but all reas'ning to confound, 
Would build a house where nature gives no ground, 
And thinks it wis^m such a rule to try 
As Wisdom cannot possibly apply. 
She cannot, 'tis impossible, each hour 
Repels its influence, and evades its pow'r, 
But yet its touch is taint, is pestilence, 
With fev'rous fires inflames the throbbing sense, 
Redoubles vision, shews distrafting ways, 
And spirits up a phrensy which displays 
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The soul's worst form, and goads it all abroad 
To batter down each fence of man and God, 
Laws hallow'd bulwarks, Wisdom's wide decrees. 
The mounds that strengthen, and the walks that please, 
The paradise of Hope, whose gentle hand 
Condu&s us where her beauteous sisters stand, 
Far-seeing Faith, sublime, with eagle's eye, 
And, smiling oft on earth, fair Charity, 
Whom Faith and Hope, amid her pitying loye, 
Bid look with rapture to her goal above* 

But tho 9 , ye fatalists, your tenets tend 
The paradise of cheering Truth to rend, 
To loosen man from duty's needful chains, 
And on the fire-fed passions toss the reins, 
Tho' thus misled by Folly's creed — ye find 
Yourselves at large to mould your form of mind, 
And, conscience whisp'ring what that form should be, 
With horror start to find your movements free, 
And that, in spite of error's code, ye may 
Wisdom and virtue in your adls display— 
And so may God, or where the difference lies, 
Prove, or confess your puzzling contraries, 
Your war of thought witfi common sense, and life 
With speculation's flimsy pow'rs at strife* 
For if your arguings could your do£krine prove, 
Can these the sense of right and wrong remove, 
These whimsies drive the strength of fails to flight, 
These tapers shew beneath the sun's broad light, 
And blast your conscience blind to sep'rate wrong from 

right ? 
Vain arguings scorn'd, to knowledge we appeal, 
Bid you confess but what you see and feel, 
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And own, from things external, from your hearts, 

That Vice feeds sorrow, Virtue joy imparts ; 

But this some dread authority implies, 

In which the pow'r that frames the sanations lies : 

This speaks the judge, who here by conscience shews 

Xhe first red glympses of the fiery woes 

For guilt appointed, or on life's rude sea 

Wafts a small portion of their fragrancy 

From many an eden where celestial grace 

Prepares die bow'rs of bliss for Virtue's race. 

The plaudits of the conscience or the blame 

Are God's clear edi&s, and in fa& proclaim 

(Howe'cr we babble on fatality) 

Man in his deeds accountable and free. 

Whether 'tis fit, we ask not, since we know, 

From life itself, that God ordains it so 9 

Nor, that he thus shall mete out good or ill, 

Demand the reason, conscious that he will. 

This, this His ord'nance known, it must be right, 

Tho' Pride by winking would destroy the light. 

Hear then your leader, nor, contentious, weigh 

The word of Wisdom, but at once obey. 

No, scorn to lift your arm until you see 

How the mind's edicl: can its lifter be ; 

Search out th* Almighty, with your mole's eyes scan 

His boundless system, his eternal plan, 

Nor cast one look o'er Time's fore-travell'd waste, 

To find how few your madness have embrae'd. 

For say what seer of Greece or Egypt first 

With Virtue's gloom the child of License curs'd, 

Drew o'er the silv'ry stream of sensual life 

Those iron hues of conscience which at strife 
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Set will and reason, passion and design, 
And bend about your fears that spedtral line, 
In which would man no forms of Horror see, 
He with his heart's whole zeal to God should flee, 
Lean on his Maker, throw on God his care, 
fiend to this easiest yoke, this lightest burden bear. 



SECTION X. 

Faith is the nat'ral and appointed way 

To fly from sin, its punishment and sway : 

Redemption's healing grace is first believ'd 

By Reformation ere it is received. 

And say, ye seers, by Nature only taught 

What conquest over sin your wisdom wrought, 

What your discov'ries of a future state 

High o'er the world our fears to elevate, 

To prompt due. terrors ? 'Tis by faith we 

The double sanations of eternity, 

The worm which never dies, die crowns that shine 

On the redeem'd before the throne divine 

For ever. Could your human wisdom shew 

Rewards so glorious, such a penal woe, 

And point the pow'rof penitence to save 

Man from the fiercest horrors of the grave ? 

But if it could, 'tis human wisdom still, 

Nor claims obedience from the gen'ral will. 

But haply conscience, interest, honour's sway 

In duty's path can struggling passion stay r 

Conscience we feel, we rev'rence, but is fraught 

With little influence when 'tis little taught ; 
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Nor fear we much its menace and its rod, 

Unown'd a moral governor in God ? 

Too oft, amid this blaze of heav'nly light, 

We blunt its keenness, and impair its might, 

When strong temptations glare upon our way 

To deal around us pleasure's soft'ning ray, 

To threat the loss of worldly pow'r or gain, 

Death, and dishonour, and the fury Pain. 

Yet worldly wisdom still is apt to cry, 

Yields not our int'rest due security 

For fit behaviour, such as must unite 

Men in th' observance, each, of other's right, 

And so each individual's manners frame, 

As best may serve his profit, ease, and fame ? 

That int'rest thus should prompt us we can prove, 

Thus in his law God shews toyman his love ; 

What then, observe mankind! and surely own 

That to die most their int'rest is unknown, 

Is miscomputed, while their mis'ries shear 

That human life is still die vale of woe, 

If int'r^t still is own'd that only rule 

Which checks our truancy from Virtue's school. 

Nay, by some temp'ral int'rests well conceiv'd, 

Men to the centre of their souls are griev'd 

By those, who, to their temp'ral int'rests true, 

O'er trampled charides their path pursue, 

Wise in their generation, truly wise, 

If all man's bliss in earth's poor pinfold lies. 

Is int'rest then our rule, and seems thy mind 

To acquiesce in such a rule design'd ? 

Oh ! no (disdainful of the sordid plan), 

It deems the selfish a dishonest man, 
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For poorly he of justice must conceive, 
Who can the selfish always just believe ; 
Unseen in life, he might with equal ease 
Think every man as wise as Socrates. 
But honour often is a pois'nous draught, 
Flies o'er the frame, disturbs the seat of thought, 
Fevers the soul, and feeds the fatal fire 
In which the lovely charities expire. 
Honour, where pow'r assures it, oft has spread 
The ravag'd earth with mountains of the dead : 
And thus it wars with right, and Justice bends 
To fell Vain-glory, on whose car attends 
Chain'd Freedom ; nay (we blush to own it) here 
Where all the Arts to soften life appear, 
This honour, this pride-publish'd rule of right 
Bids for a feather fire-ey'd Vengeance smite, 
And clamours till the vengeful murd'rer bend 
His sword against his country, God, and friend. 
Thus Ponour stamps on meekest charities, 
And darts on bow'rs of bliss a fury's eyes, 
Or, like the black-brow'd Hecate, appears 
To rouse up horrors where his wand he rears. 
How varying too this rule, and, tho' by pride 
'Tis oft avow'd, 'tis full as oft descry'd, 
When gain or pleasure cross our passage gleam 
All light, and scatter glory's vap'rous dream, 
Touch with substantial charm the selfish heart, 
And bid it play a sob'rer, gayer part, 
Till Reason newly lesson'd laughs aloud 
To see what fools the fane of Honour crowd ; 
Then turning to the contrary extremes, 
Varies her errors, multiplies her dreams, 
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And, scorning to be taught by Truth divine, 
Fresh ofF rings still presents at Folly's shrine. 
Till Folly here, as wont, with woe ally'd, 
Man, impious worm, is crush'd beneath his pride. * 



* The ideas of this leAfon are chiefly borrowed from a paragraph in 
one of Archdeacon 8alguy*s sermons; but as it it many years since this 
didadic poem was written, and the book is not at hand, 1 cannot 
specify the particular discourse, but if the reader is cutlous to discover 
it, be had better read all the discourses, and will find his curiosity most 
amply rewarded by the singular felicity both of their style and matter. 
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